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CHRIST THE REVEALER. 


THESE significant words are inscribed upon the back of a 
little book, the title-page of which is given below.* Mr. Thom 
is already favorably known to the liberal Christians of this 
country. We recall with especial satisfaction the volume 
upon the Epistles to the Corinthians which found an Ameri- 
can publisher, and a little pamphlet, — ‘The Preacher and 
the Church, Three Sermons,” — which was not so fortunate, 
but richly deserved a wider circulation than it could have 
gained in its English dress. Mr. Thom is original in the 
only sense in which it is good to be original. He gives us 
Truth which he has made his own by verifying it in his own 
experience. There is nothing in his writings which is merely 
traditional, mechanical, and perfunctory. He strives hon- 
estly to meet real difficulties, to answer the questions which 
earnest, clear-sighted thinkers — himself included — are ask- 
ing to-day, not setting up men of straw, constructed like the 
corn-stalk witches that amuse children, on purpose to be top- 





* The Revelation of God and Man in the Son of God and the Sonof Man. Six 
Sermons, preached in Renshaw Street Chapel, Liverpool. By Joun HamiLtton 
Tuom. London: Edward T. Whitfield, 178 Strand. 1859. 
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pled over; and where too many are yielding to the tempta- 
tion to substitute what promises to edify for what is true, he 
seems to be determined to rejoice only in the Truth, and to 
follow her, though with “ the little flock.” The Church has 
more to hope from those who, like Thom, are outside of the 
visible fold, and are living nevertheless in loyalty to God and 
Christ, — too loyal, indeed, to accept for the Gospel the tra- 
ditions of men, —than from a whole army of orthodox ser- 
monizers and commentators, who, without any appreciation 
of the intellectual difficulties in the way of the student of 
religion, go on quoting the old texts, and repeating the old 
interpretations, using the letter to quench the spirit. God has 
committed the kingdom of his dear Son to those who can 
“do nothing against the Truth but for the Truth ;’’ — sound 
or unsound now, they will be found at last in the right way. 
This little volume will be found eminently helpful and sug- 
gestive by all who would build upon the one foundation “ that 
is laid,’ which is Christ. Even those who would call its Chris- 
tology in some respects incomplete, will find valuable assist- 
ance from the writer, so long as he accompanies them in their 
way ; and this because Mr. Thom has reached definite and 
strong convictions upon certain cardinal points at which the 
naturalist and the supernaturalist must forever join issue. 
He everywhere deals with the Gospel, not as an achievement 
of man, but as the gift of God through One who is willing to 
receive and transmit it, to be it, and live it, and so to mani- 
fest it. It is the Father seeking his children. Jesus Christ, 
moreover, is seen to be the consummate flower of humanity, 
exhausting the possibilities of our nature,— Son of Man, be- 
cause Son of God. There are no traces of the scepticism 
which pauses before the great mysteries of miracle and in- 
spiration, and declines receiving them as objects and illustra- 
tions of faith, because some extremists have forgotten that 
outward signs alone can never work conviction, and that only 
those who are taught of God can recognize the Spirit in the 
speech or the writings of others. Within and without, the 
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Gospel is for him the wonder of the ages, the light of heaven 
on earth, the tabernacle of God with men. And we should 
not, know where to look, this side of St. Augustine and 
Tauler, for a more real and joyous faith in the present Spirit, 
the Life of God in the soul of man, the persuasion that we 
are compassed about by the Father, and that at any moment 
we may hear the whisperings of his love to our hearts, and 
feel the support of the unseen arm. We are sure that no 
one can rise from reading this little book, and say that he 
has not been brought near to the Source of all truth and 
goodness, that he has found nothing to feed the soul that 
would trust and aspire and walk by faith in things unseen. 
We believe that we cannot render a better service to our 
readers than by placing before them some extracts from pages 
which we have found so suggestive. We shall be thankful 
if the selections that we may be able to present shall create 
a demand for a republication in our own country of a volume 
which would be eagerly read by thousands. First, of the 
Light of the glorious knowledge of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 

‘‘ Man has no experience of any other spiritual nature but 
the Spirit of God; if, therefore, God would give an image 
of Himself on that which alone, within our experience, is like 
Himself, He must give it to us on the soul of a Man. It is 
impossible for us to conceive of any other way in which God 
could perfectly unveil His moral Nature. He might, indeed, 
inspire us with the faith that it was perfect, as He did inspire 
many noble souls with that faith before the coming of Christ ; 
but in no other way could he show how it was perfect. It 
would be impossible for us to harmonize the moral attributes 
of God until we saw them harmonized in the spirit of a man. 
A perfect Son was necessary before the world could know the 
Father. Therefore in Jesus Christ was manifested a Son of 
God, — a Spirit that was the Image of His Spirit, a Will that 
was the absolute reflection of the Will of the Father,—a 
living spiritual Nature that in all its moral aspects of holiness 
and compassion was a perfect unveiling of the Character of 


God.” 
But this revelation, being intended for men, must be made 
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under human conditions. It is a point of orthodoxy, of which 
the so-called Orthodox often need to be reminded, that the 
humanity of our Lord was as real as his divinity, and that, 
if He in whom God dwelt was not truly and properly man, 
as truly and properly so as any one of us, in no wise phan- 
tasmal or phenomenal, we have yet to look for our Gospel, 
and must try to explain away the plainest statements of 
Scripture. It may be, it is, perhaps, utterly impossible for us 
to understand how this can be, but if we have resolved to 
make the understanding the lord of faith, we may as well 
pause first as last in our efforts to learn the Truth. The 
fact remains, whether we comprehend it or not, that God and 
man were at one in Christ, and that in him a true humanity 
was gathered up into the Celestial Glory. Equally positive is 
Mr. Thom in affirming the reality of the Saviour’s tempta- 
tions and the reality of his sinlessness, — that he was tempted 
in all points like as we are, and yet without sin. The Life 
was manifested under earthly conditions. There was the 
will of a man as well as the will of God. This is orthodoxy, 
though orthodoxy often leaves it out of sight, not being able 
to see how it could have been the will of a man to have no 
will, and the glory of a man to seek not his own glory, and 
how, by dwelling in Christ, God did not destroy the human 
nature and make it a nullity, but simply exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of this nature, so that nothing more perfect can 
come out of it, world without end. The struggle between 
the divine and the human, between the heavenly and the 
earthly, is most strikingly and touchingly depicted in the 
first of the six sermons which make up this volume. There 
was first the Temptation of temptations to quench the Spirit 
of God. The Spirit is ever calling us from a lower world 
into a higher. How fearful the summons in the case of the 
Christ, the son of Jewish Mary called to be Son of God, to 
show forth his divinity in his humanity ! 


“Tt was natural, so to speak, that the one great spiritual 
question which has to be put to every man, Will he suffer 
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himself to be born again? should be put with a signal em- 
phasis to the Representative Man, so that never again we 
should be able to mistake the character of our trial, the 
method of our victory. Never was the difference between 
the moral condition in which a man is born and the moral 
condition to which he is called by the Spirit of God speaking 
in him, so markedly apparent as between the type of char- 
acter natural to a Jew of the age of King Herod, and the 
soul and life of Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh and dwell- 
ing amongst us...... And the pressure must have been 
constant, though only at critical times it had such intensity 
that it broke into utterance, and to our great blessing left 
permanent witness of itself to aid our insight into the spirit- 
ual history of the Son of God. The anguished cries,‘ Father, 
save me from this hour!’ ‘My God! let this cup pass from 
me!’ will indicate to every soul that has any understanding of 
our Lord the state of sustained aspiration in which his whole 
life was passed. When a noble sufferer for one moment per- 
mits a cry of pain to escape him, we then learn what had 
previously, during all the other moments, been borne without 
a sign, and that the same pain, only a degree less, had been 
constantly present when the sufferer was silent. And if you 
require further or more positive evidence, I have only to refer 
you to that symbolic scene, at the opening of the History, in 
which, as in a dramatic vision, all our Lord’s temptations are 
expressly foreshown...... I need not tell you that the 
perfect filial Will by which these temptations were subdued, 
is no proof that they did not exist,—or that liability to 
temptation does not imply a state of sin.” : 


On the other hand, the peril of self-assertion and self- 
glorification to which the hero is exposed was to be encoun- 
tered by the Christ as by no other; the noblest, the holiest, 
the mightiest, he must yet hide himself and withhold his 
hand even when his own pressing necessities seemed to de- 


mand a miracle, and refuse to imperil his life even when the 


angels musi needs interpose to save. Who does not know 
that pride is forever on earth and amongst men the grave 
of truth? Who has not heard, on the contrary, the word 
of Jesus: “ Why callest thou me good? There is none good 
but one, that is God!”’ Then, again, there was the tempta- 
tion to resent injuries, — and such injuries ! — met so perfectly 
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by one who “ forgave, not because he did not abhor the evil 
he forgave, nor because he remembered that he himself had 
been touched by the same evils and needed forgiveness ; he 
forgave perfectly because he was righteous perfectly, and had 
no evil passions to gratify.” Think, too, of the trial from 
his associates : — 












“Men to whom the Kingdom of God on earth could 
convey no other meaning, could assume no other form, than 
a world-wide extension of David’s throne, — men who wran- 
gled about their own claim to precedence in a Kingdom of 
which the first condition is that no man seeks his own, but 
each another’s welfare, — men who could give no response to 
any deep utterance of his spirit, to any forecasting in him of 
the Mind of God,— who by no plainness of words could be 
taught to believe that the Messiah could be subject to death, 
or that the glory of God could be revealed in the form of a 
Servant,— men who denied him when he suffered, and lost 
faith in him when he died, — must have been the constant oc- 
casions of trials of Faith, and trials of Hope, and trials of 
Patience, and even trials of Love. That he had moments of 
despondency from this cause, of sharp sorrow and agitated 
trusts, is again and again recorded. And that he sinned not 
through these temptations is manifest in this, that he never 
lost confidence that God would mould these men to His pur- 
poses, — that all his intercourse with them to the latest mo- 
ment, when he prepared a way for the Truth afterwards to 
‘reach them through the symbols of Self-sacrifice, was employed 
in disposing them to receive the spiritual import of the com- 
ing facts of his History, of his Death, his Resurrection and 
Ascension, — and that, knowing he was no isolated being, but 
linked to his race, and his race linked to him, the glorious | 
Destiny of Man was already clear in God’s relation to him- f 
self, and in the hour of visible failure he saw of the travail 

of his soul, and was satisfied.” 
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Against self-depreciation also, and the weakness of asceti- 
cism, which really “evades one half the problem of Human 
Perfectness,” the Lord was protected, as the preacher truly 
and powerfully shows, and all that He might open a way, — 
the way for God into the nature of man. 

In his anxiety to witness for the perfect humanity of the 
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Christ, and so to secure for man the benefits of the mediation, 
Mr. Thom, needlessly as it seems to us, warns us against sup- 
posing that an Archangel or an Eternal Son wrought out our 
salvation. If, indeed, we make two terms, God and the Son 
of God, or God and the chief of the angels, we lose our Me- 
diator, because we have lost our humanity. “ He took upon 
him the seed of Abraham.” God in man alone can redeem 
man; but we do not understand that those who accept the 
Eternal Sonship of the Christ deny the perfect humanity of the 
Redeemer, or how it alters the mysterious process for the worse 
to believe.that the Son, who can do nothing of himself, who 
owes all his power and glory to the indwelling Father, and 
who was with him before the world was, dwelt in the Man of 
Nazareth. Certainly when we lift ourselves out of the limi- 
tations of time and space, out of a world of birth and growth 
and decay and death, out of the visible and the temporal 
into the absolute and invisible and eternal, we believe in a 
perfect Creator and a perfect creation, a Completeness which 
has known no beginning and shall know no end, of which 
we do not say, “ It was,” or, “ It shall be”; but, * It is,” * It 
is from all eternity.” Certainly we believe in the Father 
Everlasting, and the Father Everlasting supposes as a cor- 
relative the Son Everlasting, the archetype of the universe, — 
not nominally, but really, — who is before all imperfect worlds, 
the Image of invisible Glories, Light of Light. Certainly we 
believe that God was perfectly :maged in his universe before 
the birth on this little planet of the Son of Mary. He is 
evermore perfectly imaged, before Jesus, before Abraham, be- 
fore Adam. Now when we find our ideal of the Son of the 
Highest fully realized under human conditions in the life of 
Jesus, when we can conceive of no more perfect and absolute 
Child of God than we find in the historic Christ, we must 
needs say of him, It is he who is from everlasting in whom 
we have believed, whom we have prophesied. He came out 
of the heavens, out from the bosom of God, out from the 
depths of Eternity. He has emptied himself of his glory, he 
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counts not his likeness to God a thing to be eagerly insisted 
upon, he becomes obedient to death, evén the death of the 
Cross, not of necessity, but of his own free-will; therefore 
by the grace of the Father he has ascended up where he was 
before, and the Humanity that was willing even through tears 
and agony of blood to be redeemed, has been exalted with 
him to dwell forever at the right hand of God, to be the First- 
born amongst many brethren, the beginning of the new Spir- 
itual Creation of God. The Scriptures, indeed, are mainly 
occupied with the gradual assumption of Humanity by Deity, 
with the story of the Divine-human in this world and in the 
world to come, into which the Saviour vanished from the 
sight of human eyes. The term “Son of God” is confined 
in Scripture.to the historic Christ, or the Word made flesh, 
—to the Word after, not before, the Incarnation, — and the 
exaltation and glorification of the man Jesus are expressly at- 
tributed to his willing humiliation and self-renunciation ; and 
since these things are what it specially concerns us to know, 
they make up the chief matters of Revelation. Nevertheless, 
when we go beyond this world, and seek for absolute realities, 
the heavenly things which are the same yesterday, to-day, 
forever, what is the story of the Christ but the record of the 
manifestation in time and space of the Eternal Sonship, the 
Gospel of the assumption of our poor humanity, made in the 
image. of God and yet so mysteriously estranged from Him, 
into the heavenly places where by Christ God is all in all. 
In Christ the Eternal Son, all things are complete and beau- 
tiful, without spot or wrinkle or any blemish whatsoever ; and 
when the history of man rises into the well-authenticated 
story of such a Christ, —a story every line and letter of 
which is divine, we can only thankfully say that the Son of 
God has come down from heaven to lead all, who are willing 
to follow him, back to the Father’s mansion. We are the 
more earnest to press these qualifications, because they may 
help others, as they have helped us, to lay the foundations of 
our faith, not on this changing earth, but in those heavens 
which cannot be shaken. 
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In the second discourse, entitled, “ Christ leading the 
Tempted to the Mighty Help of God,” the doctrine of the 
Humanity of Christ is beautifully unfolded as follows : — 


“First, That obedience and not sin, that faith and not dis- 
trust, are according to the law of our Nature, according to 
the working of God’s Spirit in Man; secondly, That the Fa- 
ther did once, for the purposes of His grace to us men, so com- 
municate Himself to a Human Soul, and that Human Soul 
was so led to consent to the Father’s purpose, to surrender 
itself to the Father’s Will, that in that human being the law 
of his Nature was kept, and the development of his Father’s 
Spirit in him unbroken by disobedience; and, thirdly, That 
the Character which then was manifested is the perfection of 
Human Nature, the fulness of spiritual symmetry, the will 
and spirit of God reflected in the will and spirit of Man, — 
the ante-dating for our spiritual education and stimulus, by 
special Providence, in the Man Christ Jesus, all of Beauty 
and of sinless Life that ever can be unfolded out of Man to 
the last progressions of the earthly ages.” 


‘In the face of these revealed Things,” says Mr. Thom, 
“which I believe will not be rejected by any Church, I con- 
fess myself appalled that the world can talk as it does, — that 
so many of us can talk as we do,— about the Gospel of the 
Kingdom. In the nineteenth century of Christ, the world is 
still unfitted with a Religion. Is not a Religion the inter- 
course of God with a Human Soul? Tell me, would there 
be any difficulty but the difficulty of obedience, — would not 
the difficulty be transferred from the cobwebs, the fine-spin- 
ning, of the brain to the devotion of the spirit and the surren- 
der of the will, if we took it for our Religion to have Christ 
formed within us, to stand more and more in his relations to 
the Father, receptive and submissive, — to weave into the in- 
most frame of our being those lineaments of God, — to have 
for our central life, the germinal parts of us, the roots of 
Love from which that Image grows ¢” 


Again, it is sometimes urged as a criticism upon a liberal 
Christianity, that it is too indefinite to meet the wants of 
the human soul, — that we must have at least Articles, if not 
a Creed, or fall short of the possible measure of Christian 
attainment. And it is undoubtedly true, that, if we think of 
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other subjects, we ought to and must think of Religion, and 
shall of necessity draw out our thoughts into some connected 
propositions. An earnest individual experience will express 
itself in strong intellectual utterances, like those of St. Paul 
in his great Epistles, speaking ‘ wisdom to those who are 
perfect.”” But these individual experiences cannot be formu- 
lated into a Creed, every article of which shall be accepted by 
each and every believer. We find no such Creed in Scripture. 
To impose such a Creed upon the Church, divides Christ. 
It seems to be an unanswerable objection to the imposition 
of Creeds, that they are not to be gathered from the Scrip- 
tures save in the way of inference or development, — that 
the allegation of indefiniteness attaches to the Bible just as 
strongly as to the statements of the liberal Christian. Truth 
is large and must not be sacrificed to definiteness. The 
great doctrines of Revelation are written out upon every 
page of the New Testament. Only let there be Christian 
Liberty, — Liberty not to disown but to follow Christ, — and 
all who are drawn to him will be substantially at one with 
each other as with him, but their speech will be from heart 
to heart, not from head to head, and their phrases will be 
broad and somewhat indefinite, like those of the Book. ‘To 
define in Religion, thank God, is difficult! a soul in com- 
munion with the Infinite can draw around itself no boun- 
dary lines. Wherever we can fix a limit, we have ceased 
to be spiritual, and are satisfied with being intellectual or 
scientific.” 


“ Our Christian Profession, then, the end and aim of our 
faith in Christ, is to grow in the likeness of God, through 
the aid and attraction of that Son of His, in whom, by the 
gift of His grace, we have the fulness of His Image in Hu- 
man Nature. According to the Scriptures, to look on Christ 
as ‘ the Image of the invisible God,’ and to look upon Human- 
ity as ‘ complete in Christ,’ — this is our Christian Doctrine. 
I shall be told that this is the end and aim of all 


Christian Churches...... This is so. Christ is not di- 
are What then is our peculiarity? This simply, 
—that we take this, this ground on which we do not differ 
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from the rest of Christendom, for the whole of the Christian 
peculiarity, — that we suffer nothing more than this to enter 
into the definition of Christianity, or into the constitution of 
a Christian Church.” 


For ourselves, we are more and more persuaded that the 
difficulties of independent churches and believers have pro- 
ceeded, not from their resolution to demand no more than 
this, but from the overwrought temper of liberality, or the 
fear of being criticised as illiberal, which have persuaded or 
compelled some to accept less than a believer in Christ for a 
Christian. But we need not sell ourselves into slavery in or- 
der to escape the evils of unregulated freedom. We need 
not make Articles of Religion, and demand subscription to 
them, because some who do not accept Christ for their Lord 
and Master have found their way into Christian pulpits. 
We have simply to ask and insist that such shall no longer be 
suffered to turn the church into the lecture-room of Inquiry 
or of Scepticism, and, without forswearing Christian freedom, 
we may guard against non-Christian license. 

Protestants, it is sometimes said, are less devout than 
Catholics, and the Protestants of Protestants are the least 
devout of any. What is to be the remedy ? 


* Certain I am that Devotion never will be kindled by our 
applying to it the irritant stimulants of our own discontent 
with its condition, — that never will it warm and grow under 
the eye of our criticism and inspection, — but only by turn- 
ing its own eye outwards in self-oblivion upon its glorious 
Object. If we have any reason, or suspect we have any rea- 
son, to be dissatisfied with our Piety, we must neither fret at 
it nor scold it, but simply hold our souls to receive the blessed 


Is our Piety really cold, or does it only appear so to others 
because we do not use their media of expression? When 
the Roman Catholic falls down before his symbol on the pave- 
ment of a church, apparently absorbed in the midst of 
careless and shifting crowds, — be it the Real Presence on 
the Altar, or the Virgin Mother within her shrine, or the 
reflection of God from some sainted face whose flesh the 
spirit has worn away, —is there more of real feeling, reserv- 
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ing for the present the quality of the feeling, because there 
is more of the intense and passionate sign? We naturally 
think that there is more, because we see more of its expres- 
sion. What is the reason of that peculiarity which must 
have struck all observers with astonishment in Catholic coun- 
tries, — the utter absence of reserve in giving open expres- 
sion to the secret worship of the soul, in going through all 
the attitudes even of a rapt Devotion, in the presence of those 
who are only idle spectators? Does it not go along with 
habitual symbolism, .with consecrated media of expression, 
with formulated worship? Is not the soul casting itself upon 
the recognized vehicle, rather than carried face to face with 
the living God? If spirit was meeting Spirit, could there 


Are we to have less direct communion with God, that through 
symbols and litanies we may speak more freely of Him? It 
may seem a strange fact, that Christianity should not yet 
have moulded itself into a perfect form of worship, univer- 
sally accepted; but the fact that it has not, may indicate 
that it was not intended to do so,— that in every Church, 
as in every Soul, and in every fresh act of the Soul, the 
Spirit must be newly born.” 


Quite timely, as it seems to us, is the suggestion that we 
give too much prominence to preaching, valuable as it is, 
subordinating the devotion of the heart to human oratory. 
Prayers, psalms, hymns, are quite as important as discourse ; 
indeed, they are far more effectual than the wisest and most 
earnest instructions in quickening and guiding the spirit of 
a church. And most heartily do we accord with all that is 
said of the too common practice of following the multitude, 
merely because it is the multitude, into houses of Christian 
worship and instruction which are consecrated to forms of 
faith that for us have grown obsolete. Is it manly or wo- 
manly? Ought we not to have more respect for our own 
convictions? Shall our church-going be treated as a matter 
of mere convenience? Is that old solemn feeling of respon- 
sibility to the Truth—the old sense of obligation to witness 
for God as He reveals himself to ws —to pass away utterly ? 
Shall I habitually listen to what I do not believe, because a 
daughter or a wife is edified therewith ? 
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*‘ Whatever may be just judgment on those who so act, for 
though judges of conduct we are not judges of persons, — to 
their own Master they stand or fall, — yet this I hold for cer- 
tain, that nothing in his religious life can more effectually 
cut a man off from the real power of Religion, than the ha- 
bitual submission of himself to a form of Religion towards 
which he feels, or thinks he feels, his own superiority. It is 
very dangerous trifling with God and his own soul. A man 
must have extraordinary confidence in himself who dare ven- 
ture upon it, knowing what he is doing. Religion is a Power 
above us, in all its aspects and influences, or it is worse than 
nothing to us...... If any one is so false-sighted as to refer 
in justification of these practices to the noble men and Chris- 
tian heroes whom all Churches have borne, we have only to 
say that these noble men and Christian heroes were both in- 
wardly and outwardly true, their profession was their confes- 
sion, a vital faith to them. I attribute no powerlessness or 
corruption to what men really believe, — but to what they do 
not believe, and yet prefer to act as if they believed. ..... 
It is on this account that members of other churches who 
show, not a large spiritual sympathy with us, for that is most 
Christian, but that their fundamental convictions are es- 
tranged from their nominal profession, always afflict me with 
a deep melancholy.” 


And let us set down, in conclusion, these sweet and faith- 
ful and encouraging words : — 


‘“‘ Mighty and prevailing we cannot make ourselves, though 
the faith we profess is our highest thought, and we speak be- 
cause we believe, —but honest and long-suffering, showing 
no false signal to the world, we can all be,— sitting patiently 
by what the spirit and the word commend to us as the Wells 
of Truth, though they seem cold as Death, till God Himself 
comes down to stir the waters with no simulated Life, and 
to quicken all that is latent of their healing power. Let us, 
on the one side, have no cowardice, and no concealment, and 
no holding back of the hand from what it finds to do; and 
on the other, no eager and wasting restlessness, and no infidel 
despair. I hear and read much about our not fulfilling our 
Mission with which I have no kind of sympathy, — which 
seems to me to partake more of human ambition than of 
divine obedience. If any man can do better let him do it; 
if he can speak better, let him speak it;— but let him not 
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waste his breath or time in idle moanings about what he 
calls success, — unless he means success in saving sinners, 
— nor canker his own freshness and naturalness by judgment 
of his brethren. To all such I would say, Show us the way 
if you know it, give out the Light if you have it, let all men 
hear the word of Truth that is in you, let them gaze upon 
the face of a diviner Beneficence if it has dawned upon you, 
show us that you really have what is fair and good, and we 
will follow you with blessings ; but if you have none of these 
things, we will not regard your restlessness and discontent 
as a divine sign...... Let us beware lest when we are 
wearying ourselves with what we call our want of success, 
we be impatient only that God has not given greater glory to 


ourselves.” 
E. 





THE DEATHLESS SMILE. 


[From Mackelar’s “Droppings from the Heart.”’] 


I saw one in her maidenhood, 
From whom the life had fled, 

And yet so lovely was her face 
It seemed she was not dead! 


Her eyelids as in sleep were closed, 
Her brow was white like snow; 
A smile still lingered on her cheeks, 

As if ’t was loath to go. 


And it may be a smile so sweet, 
So quiet and serene, 

Was never on the healthy brow 
Of living maiden seen. 


Perchance the wondrous bliss which burst 


Upon her raptured mind, 
When first she woke in Glory’s courts, 
Had left its trace behind. 
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NEW CHURCH VIEWS. 


A FRIEND and correspondent is desirous, through the pages of the 
Magazine, to unfold the Pneumatology of the New Church. We 
believe him equal to his theme, and we accord to him the same free- 
dom that we do to writers of any class or sect, who, in the spirit of 
Christ, seek the discussion of subjects which pertain to the highest 
welfare of man. We must say for ourselves, most emphatically, that 
we make a very broad distinction between what we believe to be the 
genuine New Jerusalem, the true Church of the future, and ecclesi- 
astical Swedenborgianism. We can see nothing in the latter, either 
in spirit or in practice, that rises above the level of the other sects, 
whereas the Church for which we would work and pray, and whose 
light and love we believe to be descending already into the minds of 
the good and the true in all the denominations, will occupy a higher 
plane than any of them, will be genial, catholic, free from Jewish 
assumptions, and so much concerned in doing good, and so joined to 
the Lord in a warm-hearted devotion, that it will not be divided on 
questions of church order, or hair-splittings about dogmatic theology. 
With this statement we make room for our correspondent to utter his 
whole thought on a subject in which we suppose all our readers take 
an interest. — Eps. 


PNEUMATOLOGY. 
No. I. 


Tuat the pages of the Bible are liberally bestrewn with 
accounts of visions and supernatural appearances, will not be 
denied by any who are familiar with the Sacred Volume. 

Yet, strange to say, many who profess to receive the Chris- 
tian Scriptures as a revelation from God, doubt, and some 
even deny, the existence of angels and spirits as real entities. 
And among those who admit the reality and presence of a 
spiritual world, there is very little positive faith in the ar- 
rangements, laws, and conditions of that world, or in the 
nature and manner of its connection with the grosser world 
of matter. Ask the ministers of almost any of our parishes 
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about the spiritual world and the state of man after death. 
Ask them to tell you something as to the condition of our 
existence in the great Hereafter. Ask them whether we shall 
still retain the human form, having eyes, ears, hands, feet, 
and other bodily organs, — whether we shall continue to pos- 
sess the capacity of thinking, reasoning, remembering, and 
loving. Ask whether the spirits of our departed friends still 
think of us and love us in the sphere where they now dwell,— 
whether they are near us, and exert upon us any influence, 
and if so, how, in what manner, or according to what law. 
Ask whether, when we leave the body, we shall join our dear 
departed ones in conscious, visible association, — be recog- 
nized and embraced by them, and recognize and embrace 
them in return. Ask whether the spirits of the departed as- 
sociate together, and if so, what are the laws that govern 
their intercourse or determine their associations. Ask what 
is the nature of Heaven and Hell,— what are the employ- 
ments and delights of good and evil spirits, — what consti- 
tutes the happiness of the one, and what the misery of the 
other ; and whether there be any connection between spirits 
in the other world and people in this world. Ask ministers 
of the Gospel any such questions concerning the state of man 
after death, and what will you receive in answer? Silence, 
— absolute silence, or— mere conjecture. They do not pro- 
fess to know anything about these matters; therefore they 
can teach nothing with confidence respecting them. They 
can at best give only their own or other men’s crude specu- 
lations. 

And is it to be presumed that this state of confessed igno- 
rance in regard to the spiritual world is always to continue ? 
Are the ministers of Christ never to have anything more or 
better than mere conjecture, wherewith to meet inquiry upon 
these solemn and momentous themes? If there be a spirit- 
ual world, is itweasonable to suppose that its great arcana will 
never be revealed? Does such a supposition accord with 
what we know of the Divine goodness and mercy, of the wants 
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of the human soul, or of the progress of the race in knowl- 
edge upon all other subjects? For the last century the hu- 
man mind has been advancing with more than railroad speed 
in knowledge of the physical sciences, and of the means of 
satisfying the wants and increasing the comforts of our 
physical life. The secrets of universal nature — of the heay- 
ens above and of the earth beneath—have been gradually 
and providentially unfolding as men needed the knowl- 
edge and were prepared to use it profitably. And new dis- 
coveries are still succeeding each other, almost with the 
rapidity of thought. And it is impossible to fix a limit to 
this progress in knowledge concerning the outward material 
universe. There is no limit. To suppose a limit were to 
suppose that the Infinite may be exhausted, or to deny the 
indefinite receptivity of the human mind. And when we see 
that the Divine Being is perpetually unfolding more and 
more of the hidden laws and operations of nature for the 
benefit of His creatures, and that the liveliest imagination 
can set no bounds to the accumulation of knowledge con- 
cerning this world of matter, is it reasonable to suppose that 
all knowledge of the spiritual world, and of man’s state after 
death, is to be forever denied us? Will God vouchsafe to 
His intelligent offspring an unimaginable amount of truth 
concerning the world in which they are to live but a brief 
hour, and keep them forever in ignorance of all things in 
that other world which is to be their eternal dwelling-place ? 
Such a supposition seems most unreasonable. 

Besides, we find in Scripture prophetic intimations of 
higher and fuller unfoldings of the truth; and why may not 
some disclosures concerning that realm of human existence 
which has hitherto been shrouded in darkness — some reve- 
lation of the great facts and laws of the spiritual world — 
be included in these unfoldings? Our Saviour, eighteen 
hundred years ago, declared that he had many things to tell 
his disciples, which they were not then able to bear. But 
he more than intimates that a time would come, in the pro- 
14° 
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gress of humanity, when, without injury to men’s moral or 
spiritual states, the “many things” referred to might be re- 
vealed. He tells his disciples of a “‘ Comforter,” which, after 
his visible, earthly presence had ceased, he would send unto 
them; and this Comforter, which he says is the Spirit of 
Truth, was to show them all things when he came, and guide 
them into all needed truth. He foretold a second and more 
glorious manifestation of himself to the children of men, — 
a coming upon the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory. And he who makes this announcement elsewhere 
declares himself “the Life,” “the Truth,” “the Light of 
the World.” Therefore we should expect a spiritual coming 
in fulfilment of this prophecy. We should expect a coming 
of clearer spiritual light to enlighten the understandings of 
men upon subjects of profoundest interest and deepest so- 
lemnity. We should expect an unfolding of higher and 
purer truth, which, bursting through the clouds of igno- 
rance and error, should usher in a new day for humanity, — 
should be, indeed, a new and more glorious manifestation of 
the Lord to the minds of men. And should we not expect, 
as a means or part of such higher spiritual enlightenment, 
a revelation of new truth, instructing us more fully in regard 
to our spiritual nature and final destiny, and the great facts 
and laws of that unseen world which is to be our future and 
eternal home? 

Admitting, therefore, that a spiritual world really exists, 
it is not to be expected that its grand realities would remain 
forever shrouded in darkness to the dwellers in this lower 
sphere. Both reason and revelation forbid such a conclusion. 
Both warrant the belief that the thousand questions which so 
often arise in humble and pious minds in regard to the life 
beyond the grave, will not always remain unanswered. And 
if the answer ever comes, how is it to come? Can it come 
without the aid or instrumentality of some human agent? 
And if a human instrument is needed, we should expect that 
such instrument, after being duly qualified, would be intro- 
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mitted into the spiritual world, and thus be made acquainted 
with its great realities, so that he could report from actual 
observation and experience. We can conceive, perhaps, of a 
disclosure of the great arcana of the unseen world made in 
some other way ; but is there any other that seems so reason- 
able or probable as this, — any other so accordant with what 
we know of the laws of divine order? If not, then the truth 
of the following declaration of the great Swedish Seer may 
be admitted as possible, and even probable. 

“That there is a spiritual world inhabited by spirits and 
angels, distinct from the natural world inhabited by men, is 
a fact which, because no angel has descended and declared 
it, and no man has ascended and seen it, has been hitherto 
unknown even in the Christian world; lest, therefore, from 
ignorance of the existence of such a world, and the doubts 
respecting the reality of heaven and hell which result from 
such ignorance, men should be infatuated to such a degree as 
to become naturalists and atheists, it has pleased the Lord to 
open my spiritual sight, and, as to my spirit, to elevate me 
into heaven, and to let me down into hell, and to exhibit to 
my view the nature of both. It has thus been made evident 
to me that there are two worlds completely distinct from each 
other ; one, all the objects of which are spiritual, whence it 
is called the spiritual world ; and another, all the objects of 
which are natural, whence it is called the natural world; as 
also, that spirits and angels live in their own world, and men 
in theirs; and further, that every man passes by death from 
his world into the other, in which he lives to eternity.” * 

An extraordinary claim, indeed, is here put forth, but in 
language at once bold and simple. Is the Seer to be believed 
upon his own statement merely? By no means. However 
honest and truthful he may be shown to have been, and how- 
ever worthy to be believed in declarations pertaining to any 
ordinary mundane affairs, we hold that a statement so extra- 
ordinary as the above should not be accepted merely upon 





* Swedenborg’s Treatise on Influx, n. 3. 
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his own or any other man’s ipse dixit. It is every man’s 
duty, as well as privilege, to refuse his assent to such a state- 
ment until he is convinced of its truth by evidence quite in- 
dependent of the character of the Seer. Are his disclosures 
in regard to the spiritual world in themselves reasonable ? 
Are they in harmony with the teachings of Holy Scripture, 
sound reason, historical facts, human experience, and the 
known laws of the human mind, as well as with the most 
enlightened conceptions of the wisdom, love, and mercy of 
God? These are the questions which it is every one’s duty 
to ask in reference to whatever claims to be an unfolding of 
the realities of the spiritual world, let it come through what- 
soever channel it may; and not until these are satisfactorily 
answered in the affirmative, should we think of yielding our 
assent to the dicta of any, even of the wisest Seer. 

Objections I know are urged by many sensible and Chris- 
tian people, and among them this: There is no need of 
further knowledge of the spiritual world; consequently no 
use of a revelation of its mysteries or its laws. Such a reve- 
lation, it is urged, would serve no valuable purpose. If 
truthful, it would only gratify a love of the marvellous, or 
an idle curiosity, which it were better not to indulge. 

I think this objection is made without sufficient considera- 
tion. Suppose yourself a youth of eighteen or twenty, and 
that you were intending by and by to emigrate to a foreign 
land, there to reside for the remainder of your life. Would 
you not naturally desire some information about your future 
home, and the character of the people among whom you ex- 
pected to live? Would you not wish to know something of 
their manners and customs, their institutions and laws, their 
language and literature, their occupations and modes of life ? 
Might not such knowledge be very useful, by enabling you 
the better to prepare yourself for the honorable discharge of 
your duties as a citizen of that country? And if the country 
had been previously visited by some distinguished traveller, 
who had written and published a full account of his travels 
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and of the people whom he saw, would you reckon the time 
occupied in reading his book among your misspent hours ? 
Would you think you had been merely gratifying an idle 
curiosity ? 

Well, then, I ask, Is some information concerning that 
country whither we are all going, sooner or later, — going, 
there to abide forever,—is some information respecting its 
inhabitants, constitution, government, and laws, a thing less 
desirable to a serious and rational mind? And can we con- 
ceive of no higher use which it may subserve, than the mere 
gratification of one’s love of the marvellous? Who knows 
but such information may be of the first importance in fitting 
us to be more useful and happy in our future home? Who 
knows but a graphic picture of life in heaven and life in hell 
might kindle in human breasts a deeper love of the former, 
and a more intense loathing of the latter, — might quicken 
men’s zeal and diligence in the attainment of the one and the 
avoidance of the other? Most Christians believe that our fu- 
ture and eternal state is somehow dependent on our earthly 
life. Who, then, shall say that the knowledge of how our 
life hereafter depends upon, or is connected with, our life 
here, can be of no practical importance ? 

Again: Most parents have some regard, in the education of 
their children, to the part they are exp*cted to act when they 
shall have attained their majority. And it will not be denied 
that a knowledge of their future duties as wives and moth- 
ers, husbands and fathers, as members of society and citizens 
of the state, enables parents to direct their children’s educa- 
tion more wisely and profitably than they otherwise could. 
Why, then, may not we give a wiser direction to our educa- 
tion in this the infancy or childhood of our being —our 
sojourn here on earth — by a knowledge of the duties which 
will devolve upon us in our more mature state, — a knowl- 
edge of the circumstances, laws, occupations, and enjoyments 
of the future life ? 

No need of a revelation concerning the spiritual world, do 
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you say! Read the history of the Christian Church prior to 
the memorable year 1757. Infidelity had well-nigh palsied 
her right arm, and a cold, cheerless, withering materialism 
had long pressed like an incubus upon her very vitals. Ques- 
tions had been asked about man’s future state, which the 
most learned among the clergy could not answer ; and multi- 
tudes had come to doubt and deny even the soul’s immortal- 
ity. To arrest this materialistic and infidel tendency of 
Christendom, there was needed a full disclosure of the great 
facts and laws of the spiritual world, — supported, too, by an 
abundance of that rational kind of evidence, which alone 
could satisfy the demands of a reasoning and reflecting age. 

No use, say you, of clear and definite knowledge respect- 
ing the great Hereafter! No need of a disclosure of the real- 
ities of the other world! Ask the thousands who already, in 
times of sore bereavement, have experiened the comforting 
and sustaining power of that abundant knowledge of the life 
after death, which was mercifully vouchsafed to the world a 
hundred years ago, — those who once looked on death with 
dismay and horror, but who are now able to contemplate it 
with a sweet serenity, —ask them, and they will tell you the 
use of such knowledge, for they can speak from experience. 
They will tell you that not the wealth of kingdoms, nor the 
honor of thrones, nor all mere earthly knowledge, can com- 
pare in value with the truths concerning the spiritual world 
which they have received through the writings of the New 
Church. 

Sadly do our churches need a rational Pneumatology. 
Deeply is this want felt by clergy and laity. And ‘ modern 
Spiritualism,” with all its follies and fantasies, has done some 
good, if it has served to develop the sad dearth in all the old 
theologies of this kind of knowledge, and the deep sense of 
a need here which is felt by the multitude. Yet “modern 
Spiritualism” cannot supply the want which its own existence 
has so clearly revealed. But there is a doctrine concerning 
spirits and the spiritual world, which we think is capable of 
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satisfying the deepest want of our churches on this subject. 
In the hope, therefore, of doing something towards awaken- 
ing and facilitating inquiry in this direction, we propose to 
exhibit, in a series of papers, a brief outline of the Pneuma- 
tology of the New Church, trusting that the views we may 
present will receive a candid consideration, but be accepted 
only so far as they are seen to have the testimony of reason 
and Scripture in their support. 
B. F. B. 





MUSIC OF THE DESERT. 


Tuey sang the song of Moses, the prophet of the Lord, 

Lo! Israel, saved from bondage by God’s almighty word: 

The silence of the wilderness, unbroken, deep, and still, 
Listened, and sent its echoes back, with clear, responsive thrill. 


Far back among the mountains resounds the strain sublime ; 
Far forward through the ages, to the dim verge of time, 
Rings forth that peal of music, so holy and so high, 

Rising aloft in worship beyond yon starry sky. 


And woman, with her timbrel, inspired with prophet power, 
Goes forth with all her kindred in that exultant hour, 

To sing the song of jubilee for freedom and for God ; 

“The Lord hath triumphed gloriously, and the oppressor’s rod 


The Eternal One hath broken, and the enslaved are free ! — 
Glory to God, Jehovah, now and eternally!” 

Full swelled the solemn chorus, on swept that graceful train, 
As woman’s glowing nature seemed rapt in one sweet strain. 


So from the sea they journeyed, and when the desert land 
Yielded no stream of water in all that sterile sand, 

Save from the springs of Marah, — so bitter to the taste 
That man refused to drink it, though fainting in the waste, — 


Then did the hand of mercy stretch forth the potent rod, 

And turn the bitter fountain to sweetness where they trod; 

So did the cooling waters revive the fainting head, 

As onward through the desert wilds their mazy path they thread. 
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How beautiful before them the lofty palm-trees raise 

Their fair and waving branches, where the cool west-wind plays ! 
Those groves with tempting freshness invite the pilgrim hosts, 
As they approach to Elim from the dark Red Sea coasts. 


They come, and from their wanderings ’t is blessed to dwell awhile, 
Encamped beneath the watching skies, within the Father’s smile, 
Among those wefls of water, beneath those soft, green shades, 
Where the spoiler dares not enter, nor hostile foe invades. 


O, how sublime before them the cloudy pillar rose! 

How glorious in the darkness the fire on Sinai glows! 

The cloud, the smoke, the trumpet, so awful and so clear, 

The trembling nations felt and owned that God indeed was here. 





But we forget the Mighty One, that leads us on our way, 
Whose tender love doth shield us, and when, alas! we stray, 

So gently leads us forward, and all our need supplies, 

Though we kneel not to worship the Great, the Good, the Wise. 


O that we felt thy presence as did those men of old! 

Could we sit down in dulness? ay, could our hearts grow cold? 
Give us one boon, O Father! to feel thee ever near: 

So shall the shadow of thy wing drive off each idle fear. 


So shall our lives be holy, our spirits calm and brave, 
Thy piercing eye upon us, thy hand outstretched to save. 
’T is ever thus, O Father! we know thou art the same 
As when thy chosen people once called upon thy name: 


Thy love is ever with us, thy glory shines around, 

As beautiful, as holy, as radiant, as profound, 

As in those early ages, when Thou, revealed, wast seen 
Without a veil, or shadow, or doubt to intervene. 


Great God, we bow before Thee,—our souls would feel Thee here! 
Give us that faith so lofty, give us the vision clear, 

As through life’s desert wanderings we seek our upward way, 
Hoping, believing, trusting in Thee, our Staff and Stay. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL RESOLVED BY THE 
BELIEVER. 


A SERMON BY REV. CAZNEAU PALFREY, D. D. 


ISAIAH xlv. 7.—‘**I form the light and create darkness; I make peace and create evil: I 
the Lord do all these things.”’ 

Romans v. 3, 4.—* We glory in tribulations also; knowing tlat tribulation worketh pa- 
tience, and patience experience, and experience hope.” 


WHEN the fatherly love of God is asserted, his perfect and 
unqualified love, his constant readiness to bless with all good 
every one of his children, the thought naturally arises, how 
much there is in the world of what men call evil; how much 
bodily pain; how much suffering from the privations of pov- 
erty ; how much of life is consumed by the greater part of 
men in low drudgery and grinding toil; how much sorrow is 
caused by disappointed hopes and wounded affections. These 
facts are not to be kept out of sight. We must give them a 
fair and careful consideration before our faith in God’s pa- 
rental love can rest upon a sure foundation. 

The existence of evil under the government of a perfectly 
good being has ever been a mystery; and no progress seems 
to have been made towards a solution of it. There is no 
probability that we shall ever be able, in this life, to answer 
all the questions about it that an inquisitive mind can raise. 
But though it cannot be satisfactorily solved to our under- 
standing, I think it may be to our faith. I believe that every 
child of God may learn to look upon it from such a point of 
view that it shall not disturb his trust in his Father’s love. 

With the hope of being able to present such a view of it, 
and for the purpose of offering some practical reflections on 
the subject, I have selected the two texts; one taken from 
the record of the old dispensation, the other from that of the 
new. The former is a remarkable passage. It directly as- 
serts that God is the author of evil; that is, as the connection 
implies, of physical evil, and all the sorrow and suffering that 
result from it ;—not of sin, which is an abuse of the moral 
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freedom God has bestowed upon man, —a high gift, which, 
while it renders him capable of the lowest degradation, also 
qualifies him for the highest attainments in excellence. The 
passage is thus opposed to a notion which long prevailed ex- 
tensively in the East, that evil was the work of a malignant 
spirit, equal in power to the Author of good, holding with 
him a divided empire over the universe, often waging suc- 
cessful war with him, defeating his designs, and marring his 
works. From this disheartening view the Hebrew was saved 
by the better theology with which revelation furnished him. 
He was taught that God is one, supreme, and almighty ; that 
he doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth, and none can stay his 
hand, or say unto him, What doest thou? He, then, appoints 
sorrow, adversity, and suffering, as well as prosperity, joy, 
and peace; and the inference is, that he appoints them for 
wise and good ends; that under his rule these things cannot 
be final evils. 

The passage from Paul is also a striking one. It boldly 
asserts the blessedness of affliction. Under the old dispensa- 
tion, the rewards and penalties of the law were principally 
external. The chosen people were rewarded for their fidelity 
and obedience by the continued possession of their land, and 
by prosperity and peace in it. For disobedience they were 
punished with exile, captivity, and national ruin. Hence the 
Jew naturally fell into the habit of regarding outward pros- 
perity and adversity as marks of Divine approbation and dis- 
pleasure; and when he saw the Christian community every- 
where reviled and persecuted, he asked how a religion whose 
followers were found in such a condition could be, as it 
claimed to be, a religion from God. Paul meets the objec- 
tion, not in a tone of apology, but by declaring that Chris- 
tians gloried in their tribulations, because by means of them 
was wrought in their hearts a most blessed experience, well 
worth all the sufferings that were the price of it; that in the 
midst of their afflictions they possessed within their souls a 
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deep peace and joy, that were richer tokens of the Divine 
favor than the most splendid of earthly conditions. This 
assertion of the Apostle furnishes the key-note by which all 
our thoughts and feelings on this subject should be modu- 
lated. 

Indeed, the very idea that the government of God is pa- 
rental, furnishes at once an explanation of much of the evil 
that is suffered under it. It is analogous to the discipline 
which the parent exercises over the child. How ignorant is 
the child of many things that most intimately concern his 
own welfare! How little does he know of himself, and of 
the world into which he has entered! What conception can 
he form of the duties that will devolve upon him in life, or 
of the training by which he is to be prepared for them? 
How very imperfect a notion has he even of his present, im- 
mediate good! The gratification of the passing moment 
seems to him the most desirable of all things. If he could 
have his own way, he would be free from every restraint ; 
and would choose to have each wish and whim indulged as 
soon as it arises. It belongs to the parent to take care of this 
ignorant and erring being; to direct his steps in paths he 
would not have chosen for himself; to restrain him from 
many things that he desires to do; to deprive him of hurtful 
gratifications on which his desires are strongly set; to hold 
him back with a strong hand from dangers into which he 
would thoughtlessly rush; and to compel him to take the 
bitter draught by which his maladies are to be healed. All 
these contradictions and checks upon his self-will appear to 
him at first in the guise of evils. They are to him so many 
deductions from the completeness of his parent’s love. But 
do they not seem so only on account of the shortness of his 
sight? Are they not, in fact, varied proofs of that love? 
Would not the parent be deficient in wise affection if he did 
not so treat his child ? 

This condition of the young child is no more than a fair 
illustration of our condition in relation to our Heavenly 
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Father, and to the endless life upon which we have entered. 
Are we any better able to penetrate the mystery of our own 
nature, or to comprehend the infinity of our immortal 
destiny? We do not know the extent of our capacity of 
thought, emotion, and action; or what heights of excellence 
and power we may hereafter reach; and how can we judge 
what should be the first steps of their development here? 
We cannot conceive to what glorious ministries in God’s ser- 
vice we may be hereafter called; what vast spheres of activ- 
' ity will be opened to us; what new energies will be unfolded 
within us; what degrees of glory and blessedness we may 
attain ; and how can we tell what would be the most fitting 
preparation for that unimagined future? Let us rejoice that 
He who made us, who unerringly knows our true interest, 
who comprehends our whole destiny, has entirely at his dis- 
posal our present lot, and that he will order all things for our 
highest good, if we will co-operate with his gracious pur- 
poses, by our submission and obedience. Is it not reasonable 
to expect, that, in the process by which we are fitted for ever- 
lasting life, some things should seem strange to us ?— that 
the discipline by which we are trained for the greatness of 
that state should sometimes wear the semblance of severity ? 
And may not everything that we call evil be thus sufficiently 
explained? May not all our difficulties, straits, privations, 
pains, and sorrows be made the means of calling forth our 
energies, promoting the growth of our souls, and leading us 
up to a higher spiritual level? And shall we any longer call 
them evils, if they are thus instrumental to a higher than 
any temporal good ? 

The question may be asked, indeed, Why was not the 
benefit conferred without the use of the painful means? and 
it may perhaps be sufficiently answered by saying, that it 
was impossible in the nature of things; and that the ques- 
tion in fact asks, why Divine Wisdom could not do what in- 
volves an absurdity? But I care not to answer the question, 
because I am dealing with the subject practically ; and should 
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be satisfied with showing, that, under the existing constitu- 
tion of the universe, evil may become instrumental in pro- 
ducing good that could not otherwise be attained. 

Although much of the parent’s treatment may appear to 
the child at first under the aspect of evil, it may soon be 
transformed by the influence of filial love and trust. The 
child learns to submit his own will to his parent’s, not with 
the reluctant submission that is rendered to an inevitable 
necessity, but with the cheerful affection which makes the 
sacrifice a pleasure;—he readily receives what he would 
else shrink from, because it is his parent that offers it ; and 
he finds satisfaction in the victory he thus gains over himself, 
and in the increased approbation of his parent ; and his filial 
affection is strengthened, as all affections are for the sake 
of which sacrifices and efforts are made. If we entertain a 
filial piety towards God, may we not expect from it a similar 
effect, in changing the aspect of the evils of life? Ifa burden 
of sorrow have been laid upon us, and we have been enabled 
to bear it with meek resignation, and, whilst our souls have 
been wrung with agony, still to say, Not my will, but Thine, 
be done! has not that affliction been the means of bringing 
us nearer to God than we could have been brought with- 
out it? And if so, must we not call it a blessing ? 

But when we are disposed to complain of the proportion 
of evil that is mingled with the course of our life, let us ask 
ourselves, what we would have. Do we desire that our 
wills should never be crossed ?— that every wish should be 
gratified as it arises ?— that every rough place in our path 
should grow smooth as we approach it ?— that every obstacle 
should yield to our slightest touch, or vanish before we reach 
it? Are we unwilling that our energy should ever be tasked 
to grapple with a single difficulty? No. A reflecting man 
could not for a moment desire such a condition. Its in- 
sipidity would be intolerable. The soul would languish and 
sicken in so enervating an atmosphere. This total absence 
of evil would be the greatest evil that could befall us. 
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What then would we have? Just so much evil as we could 
easily overcome ?—as would afford a pleasant exercise to 
our powers of resistance and endurance ?— as would give an 
agreeable variety to life? Such a condition would be little 
different from that just described. It would amount, in- 
deed, to precisely the same thing in the end. Such evil 
would be no trial. We should not improve by it. We 
should indeed grow weaker under it. It is evident that, if 
evil be a blessed messenger of God, charged with a beneficent 
ministry to our souls, it must first be felt as evil, it must be 
something more than we should voluntarily choose for our- 
selves, something from which we should naturally shrink. 
Our spiritual power can be increased only by conflict with 
evil which at first sight looks invincible. Resignation implies 
suffering, and cannot be exercised except under a sense of 
suffering. The willingness of the spirit is measured by the 
weakness of the flesh. The natural wish, —“ If it be possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from me,” — must precede the expres- 
sion of submission, —‘“‘ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” Looking at this world and at our own souls as 
they are actually constituted, I see not how all the strength 
of our nature, all its capacities of action and endurance, all 
its various sensibilities, all its deep affections, could be called 
forth and exercised, without being subjected to some such 
course of events as we call evil. The harp that receives 
only the impulses of the passing winds, gives forth, indeed, 
a wild and pleasing melody; but never such strains as re- 
veal its full power, and most deeply touch the heart of the 
listener. In order that it should yield its richest music, it 
must be not merely breathed on by the gentle airs of sum- 
mer, but struck by the hand of a master who perfectly under- 
stands its capability, and knows how to evoke the soul of 
harmony that lies hidden in its chords. 

The mystery of evil is practically solved to every patient 
and submissive spirit. The Apostle describes in the text 
the successive steps by which this result is effected. Tribula- 
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tion, he says, worketh patience. This should be its first 
fruits. Patience is an essential prerequisite to reaping the 
benefits of affliction. So long as we repine or rebel at the 
appointments of God, they must seem to us unqualified evils. 
When we meekly accept them, and make the Divine will 
ours, we see affliction as God sees it, and know it to be a 
blessing in disguise, —a varied expression of Divine love; 
and there flows into the resigned heart a peace that the 
world can neither give nor take away, the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding. Thus patience works a most 
blessed experience. We feel and know that affliction is no 
proof that our Father hath forsaken us, or ceased to love us; 
we find, on the contrary, that it brings us nearer to him. 
And this experience worketh hope. It robs evil of its worst 
power. If this evil, so dreaded in its approach, is found by 
its presence to reveal the Divine more clearly to us, then we 
will not inordinately fear any evil; we will look forward into 
the unknown future with cheerful hope, knowing that, when 
the darkest passages of life open before us, our Father is 
still with us; that we have only to grasp his hand more 
firmly, and press forward with assured though trembling 
steps, trusting that he will uphold and bless us. 

It is not when we are surrounded by all the outward bless- 
ings of life, when we are wholly at ease in our present con- 
dition, and the morrow seems likely to be as this day and 
more abundant, that we most deeply feel God’s perfect love. 
Even though the enjoyment of his gifts may not hide the 
Giver from our view, it may lead us to dwell on these out- 
ward tokens of his goodness, which by their very nature are 
incapable of so fully revealing his infinite love as the inward 
experiences of the soul. But when these things are removed, 
when the soul is left more alone with God, when by the dis- 
appointment of earthly hope and affection it is made to feel 
the need of him, and experiences in the depth of suffering 
the all-sufficiency of his arm to support it, it seems to enjoy 
a new revelation of Divine love. I believe that the medita- 
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tions of all your hearts will teach you, if you have never 
been taught it by experience, that such things may be. It 
is attested by the experience of multitudes of afflicted and 
resigned disciples of Christ. 

I do not forget that physical evil by no means invariably 
results in spiritual good; that much sorrow is endured by 
which the heart is not made better; that some spirits are 
overwhelmed and crushed, and some made cold and selfish, 
by suffering. This is owing to our imperfection and weak- 
ness. We are obliged to rest satisfied with the fact, that 
evil is capable of being used for the highest spiritual pur- 
poses. But it does not necessarily produce those effects. 
It depends upon ourselves whether its ministry of good shall 
be accomplished or not. Instead, therefore, of vainly seeking 
to solve the problem of the universe, let us humbly seek, 
each one for himself, that spirit which shall enable us rightly 
to use the portion of evil that falls to our share. Let us also 
do what we can to lighten the burden of suffering that is 
laid upon our fellow-man, and to enable him by our sym- 
pathy and help to bear that which is inevitable. 

Only in the life of the Lord Jesus do we see a perfect il- 
lustration of the power of a pure, loving, godlike spirit to 
transmute into good whatever evil touches it. We see him 
rejected and persecuted by his countrymen ; betrayed by one 
disciple, denied by another, deserted by all; buffeted and 
spit upon; clothed with mock ensigns of royalty; exposed 
to the derisive homage of the soldiers ; crowned with thorns ; 
bowed beneath the Roman scourge; nailed to the bitter 
cross. But how perfectly were his meekness, patience, self- 
possession, and trust in God maintained! How deep the 
fountains of that love which, amidst these multiplied and 
aggravated wrongs, overflowed in sympathy with the women 
of Jerusalem, in his thoughtful affection for his mother and 
his friend, in his words of encouragement to his penitent 
fellow-sufferer, in his prayer for his cruel executioners! 
How should we have known the beauty and the power of his 
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heavenly character, but for the evil that gathered around 
him? His perfection is revealed to us through his suffering. 
All that the rage and malice of his foes could do only served 
the more signally to illustrate his spiritual glory. The cross 
to which they consigned him, which had ever been another 
name for shame and ignominy, has become the symbol of 
all that is most dear and sacred to our hearts. That ex- 
altation of the cross is a type of the change that Jesus has 
wrought in all the forms of outward evil. He has glorified 
and sanctified them all, by showing how they may be made 
steps of the soul’s ascent to higher degrees of excellence. 
“In the world,” said our Lord, “ ye shall have tribulation ; 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” That 
victory has made a similar victory possible to us. In his 
spirit we too may overcome the evil that is in the world. In 
proportion as we possess his spirit, evil ceases to be evil to us. 

Although the short continuance of all mortal evil does not 
alter its nature, a consideration of it may help us to patient 
endurance. To the faithful and devoted child of God it is 
incidental to the present life alone. And what is the present 
life, compared with the endless life of the soul? Though 
suffering is necessary for the complete development and train- 
ing of the spirit in this its infant stage of being, yet when, 
through meek endurance and faithful conflict, it shall have 
been strengthened and purified by earthly trial, it will rise 
into a higher state of existence, where the ministry of evil 
will be no longer needed for the production of good, but the 
soul’s progress will be achieved by steps which are them- 
selves happiness. Then God shall wipe all tears from their 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain. The light 
affliction which is but for a moment will have wrought out 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
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THE CROSS. 


THE CROSS. 


RalseEpD on high, above the city, 
Oft I see the sacred cross, 

Telling of the Saviour’s sufferings, 
Making all things else but dross ! 


When amidst its streets I wander, 
And its tempting pleasures seek, 
From the cross a strength there cometh, 
And no longer I am weak. 


When I covet others’ honors, 

Wish their wealth or homes were mine, 
Then the cross uplifts my spirit, 

And no longer I repine. 


When I murmur, faint and weary, 
Grow impatient at my lot, 

Then I look upon the symbol, 
And my sufferings are forgot. 


When for good of men I labor, 
Yet for this I suffer wrong, 

Then the cross its lesson teaches, 
Then, though weak, I yet am strong. 


Then the outward cross doth vanish 
From my eye, and from my thought, 
And all-glorified the Saviour 
To my mind again is brought! 


And another life I enter, 
With its peace before unknown ; 
And, with countless tribes and nations, 
Stand confessed before the throne. 
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THE SOUL AND ITS WORLD.* 


PeruaPs no term in the English language is so indetermi- 
nate as the term soul. From the want of a true doctrine of 
the soul, men have the most vague and irrational ideas of its 
nature. The materialist tauntingly asks, What is the soul ? 
describe it, exhibit it, or cease to use a word for which you 
have no thing as a relative. In the old faiths it is counted 
as a name, not as a thing, —at least, not as a substantial 
organic thing. To some the term spirit presents the idea of 
an abstract thinking principle; to others, of a merely form- 
less ether; to others, of a kind of “vital spark.” Others, 
again, think that the soul is a mere expression of the activi- 
ties of the cerebral and nervous system, having no life in and 
of itself. Whereas the truth is that the soul is an immortal 
entity, which no chemistry can dissolve, and no change can 
annihilate. The soul is the very man himself, a perfectly 
organized body of spiritual substance, “ clothed upon” with 
matter as our hand is clothed with a glove, and passing, ° 
when uncased by death, into its proper world as a real human 
being, perfect in personality, feature, and shape, and seen 
as such whenever seen at all. We are all duplicated, like 
the good old double watches of former days; so when the 
outward material case crumbles away, and what is called 
“‘ death” happens, the spiritual man stands erect, and not 
a little relieved by thus shaking off its old man of the moun- 
tain; especially if this sheathing chancé to be blind, limb- 
less, deformed, diseased, and the like. ‘For the spiritual 
man gets up as whole as did Peter’s cripple.” 

As the body of flesh is not a mere simple substance, but a 
collection of innumerable parts and organs, so the soul, as 
the governor and director of the body, cannot be a simple 
entity, nor an abstract nothingness. It exists within the 
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outward body, not as a chaos, but in form,—in the hu- 
man form. The eyes of the soul exist within the natural 
eyes. A full complement of spiritual senses reside within 
their natural vessels or media. Seeing, hearing, and the 
like, are dual. Nor does the soul become at death a form- 
less inconceivability,— a disembodied, dumb, deaf, blind, 
and insensate thing. Death does not touch the soul. It 
shreds from the real man no part or atom of his organism. 
The man who seems to die is living still, with faculties all 
complete. Though the eyes of flesh close in death, his 
bodily being remains unbroken, and unbreakable, through 
the eternal years. By perspiration and other change, while 
in this world of matter, the man casts off six, seven, or a 
dozen bodies; death is but the casting off the Jast, the 
poorest, and the feeblest of them all. 

When Jesus of Nazareth walked the earth, he proclaimed 
this truth. The churches taught then, as many of the 
churches teach now, that after death the soul is a formless 
- and bodiless ghost, without positive, personal, human life, 
living nowhere and nohow till the day of judgment permit it 
to reassume its mortal dust. But he teaches that bodily life 
is never suspended, and that the dissolution of the flesh is 
but the rising up of the spirit into freer, fuller life. He calls 
the soul the real inner man, emerging at death from the shell 
of clay to return to it no more. Again and again, in precept 
and parable, he showed his disciples that those who pass 
through the gates of death, and drop the covering of matter, 
still hold their bodily organism unmarred, still wield the 
various mechanism of sight, and hearing, and touch, and the 
higher powers of reasoning, and thought, and memory, and 
love, and thus are real living men. 

Paul of Tarsus taught the same truth as a primal law of 
Christian philosophy. Said he, “There is a natural body 
and there is’? —not there will be, but there is now —*“a 
spiritual body.” He speaks of them both in the present 
tense, of both as then existing together, and of the spiritual 
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body as being as much a present reality as the material body. 
The material body dies; you see no more of that. The spir- 
itual form comes out of it, like the rose from its bursting 
calyx, or the stalk of grain from the decaying seed. As 
within the seed is found the germ, so within the body is 
found the soul,—a perfect organic structure, ready to start 
forth at the touch of death. As the decaying grain is riven 
by the swelling life within, so the atoms of the outward form 
fall away from us, when the spiritual body expands its pow- 
ers, winged and plumed for flight. As the body of the seed 
drops off and perishes, while the germ within expands itself 
and clothed in a new body rises into air and life; so, when 
the natural form fails to perform its duties, it drops off from 
the soul, and the man rises, in complete human form, into 
newness of life. 

Such is Paul’s exact and beautiful analogy between the 
growth of grain and the resurrection of the spirit of man. 
The best of the old philosophers also bore witness to this 
truth, that the spirit, whether in or out of the earthly form, 
is the full and entire man. Socrates believed it. “How 
shall we bury you?” said Crito to him, as he drank the hem- 
lock. ‘Just as you please, if you can only catch me,” re- 
plied the dying teacher. Said he, “I am never tired of tell- 
ing Crito that the body is not Socrates;” and he advises 
those who believe that the soul becomes, at death, an indefi- 
nite vagueness, without parts, shape, outline, or definite 
relation to other things, “ not to live, after death, in any 
bleak, windy land, or their souls will be blown away.” 

There can be no human life, in any world, without a hu- 
man body. ‘“ Think, if you can, of earnest affection without 
the glance of the eye; or love of authority without the look 
and gesture of command; or eagerness and haste without 
legs; or the intelligence of a being without a brain; or his 
joy without a face, his tenderness without a heart; or fancy 
the repose of a man who has no seat, and nothing to sit 
upon ;””— and when you have thus sliced away every part 
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of the human organism, what is left answers to the popular 
idea of the soul; it also answers to the popular idea of noth- 
ing. Let it pass. 

Of course the spirit, when it has cast off its old suit of 
clothes, and has dwelt, perhaps for immemorial ages, in its 
own world of eternity, never returns to the body which it left 
here. The dissolving carcass is never rebuilded. Old worn- 
out forms are never renewed. New objects grow from seeds, 
not from dead old trunks. 

When the teeth of the child drop from its little gums, they 
do not return and take the place of the teeth of manhood. 
Does the child, radiant with the great joy of free, conscious 
life, come back to the body of the mother, and become a 
blind, smothered embryo once more? Does the great war- 
eagle who sweeps the heaven “with thunderous clang of 
brazen wings,” ever shrivel himself together, and re-enter 
the egg of his infancy? Does the insect, glittering in the 
morning light, come back to find the scales of the larva it 
had lost, and “ the loss of which gave freedom to its wings ”’ ? 
No more does man, when he has done with the world of 
matter, return to its heavy coverings. Neither man nor the 
universe ever turns back, nor are the primal laws of God 
so easily reversed. 

Everything is covered on the earth, — that is the law. No 
nut is grown without its shell housing the kernel till it is 
ripe. No grain but has its covering, sheltering it till it is 
ready to come forth; then the shell falls away, and the cov- 
ering withers into chaff, and the perfect seed comes out. It 
is just so with man. Underneath the material rind that cov- 
ers him round in this world of coverings, is his true self in 
complete human form, the spiritual man. 

When one puts on a glove, it assumes the shape and out- 
line of the hand, and seems to move and act of itself; yet 
only seems, for within is the real hand. So within the natu- 
ral body is the real man; within the natural brain, a real 
brain ; within the natural heart and lungs, a real heart and 
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lungs; within the natural limbs, real limbs; within the nat- 
ural organs of voice, and sound, and sight, spiritual organs 
corresponding thereto. Those spiritual eyes were opened for 
Stephen, when, looking up from the agonies of his martyr- 
dom, he saw the heavy sky-curtains melt, fold by fold, from 
his kindling gaze. Now what is there to prevent any of us 
from seeing just what Stephen saw? What prevents the 
bursting splendor of this universal vision from flashing in one 
sunrise of glory over the whole world? Nothing but the 
closing of the spiritual eye, which death opened for Stephen, 
and which death will also open for us. 

We are all conscious of this inner self, manifesting itself 
through the outward organs. This constitutes the Jor the Me. 
When we speak of seeing, hearing, tasting, feeling, we refer to 
a being who possesses all these senses, and who lives behind 
their outward organs. Not so properly do I say my eye sees, 
my hand feels, my brain thinks, as I see through my eye, I 
feel with my hand, I think with my brain. A little further. 
It is the being within the flesh who thinks, and wills, and 
acts, — the being who loves, and hates, and meditates. We 
cannot affirm that flesh can think, will, love, and purpose. 
We know that the flesh, when the spirit hath gone out, hath 
nothing, — no senses, no motion, no life. All such action we 
refer inevitably to the interior being, or man, — to that deep 
and wondrous spiritual life which the reason serves, and for 
which the senses are but organs. 

The soul gives shape to the features, and stamps itself 
upon the body. Anger is seen in the dilated nostril, the 
curling lip, the kindling eye, the flushed or pallid cheek. 
Intense delight reveals itself in the exulting glance and up- 
raised face. The heart throbs in. time and tune with every 
new impulse of the soul. The lungs breathe feebly, or pant 
in passion in strict unison with the inner voice and life. 
The whole body is the stamped expression of the spirit within. 
Could our eyes pierce through the thick veil of fleshly cover- 
ing, we would see the stamp which makes the impression ; 
that is, the man himself. 
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As a seal stamps itself upon the wax, and moulds its 
image; so does the soul upon the yielding atoms of its ani- 
mated clay, shaping it to expression, as the human hand 
shapes the pen. 

You may singe the eye-lashes of a sleepwalker with a 
candle, and he will see neither you nor the light. His eyes 
are closed, or have no expression ; they are like those of a 
corpse. Yet he will walk out in the dense gloom of mid- 
night, avoiding chairs, tables, and all other obstructions ; he 
will tread the steep ridgepole of a roof far more securely 
than he can at midday in his natural state. He will harness 
horses, split wood, make shoes, &c., all in the darkness of 
midnight. Can you tell me, O Materialist, with what eyes 
he sees to do these things ? and what supersolar light directs 
him ? 

You go to a clairvoyant, of whom there are dozens in 
every large city, who shall be so blindfolded as to be unable, 
in the least degree, to use his sight; yet he will look directly 
through the bandages, and describe to you persons and ob- 
jects at all points. How is this? Our best science says, 
that the man sees with the “ inner eye”; but eyes are never 
produced by themselves, they exist always as parts of an 
organism. If the spirit hath an eye, it must have the other 
organs corresponding to the eye; that is, it must be a body. 
Even our body of flesh is no unit. It is made up of a series 
of bodies fitting one within another. “First, there is the 
body of bones, which, viewed by itself alone, is distinctly 
human in form. Next comes the muscular system, clothing 
the bones; here we have a form more nearly resembling the 
body of man. Then take the system of arteries and veins, 
and we shall find the human image approaching yet nearer 
to completeness. But now take the brain and nerves, this 
form is perfect, the image is complete, and we might suppose 
the entire man stood before us. Thus we see, that as we 
pass from the gross and earthly parts to those more vital 
and refined,—that is, the higher: we ascend towards the 
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soul, — the more do we approach the perfect shape of man. 
The only reason for this is, that the soul itself is in the 
human form. The soul, which is next above the body of 
the brain and nerves, is human throughout in form and 
function, and, -with all the covering of matter laid aside, still 
presents the perfect body of man.” The man is still there, 
with organs and faculties complete ; but not visible to the 
eye of sense, for he is now a “ spiritual body.” 

It seems to us that a just definition of spirit, a true con- 
ception of the soul, could rectify many religious errors. The 
first step is to rid ourselves of the illusions of the senses, 
and to banish the idea that, because we cannot see or hear 
or touch a thing, therefore it does not exist, or has no sub- 
stance or shape. That is, we must not think that spirit is 
not real, simply because it is not matter. That would be an 
error indeed. For God is not matter; he cannot be handled 
or touched or seen by organs of flesh ; yet surely he is some- 
thing very solidly real. If, then, God is substantial, spirit 
must be substantial ; for “ God is spirit.” 

The vague general belief that we do and can know nothing 
of spirit is untrue. We can know as much of spirit as of 
matter, and in the same way. About the nature or essence 
of either we know absolutely nothing. The substratum of 
matter, eludes our analysis. Only through certain external 
properties and laws do we perceive it at all. Matter is the 
manifestation of the qualities of extension, form, hardness, 
attraction, &c., under the laws of nature. The same quali- 
ties taken out from under natural law, and existing under 
spiritual, would at once cease to be matter, and would be- 
come spiritual substance. Yet this latter manifestation 
would be as real and substantial as matter, and even more so, 
as being nearer in degree to the Creative Spirit. Substance is 
something, in distinction from nothing. It includes whatever 
exists. It takes in all that is. Matter and spirit are both 
included in substance. But matter takes in only that lowest 


kind of substance which exists and combines under natural 
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law ; while above it is that higher degree of being called 
spiritual substance. Now both these grades of being may be 
wholly distinct, so that one cannot see nor feel nor touch the 
other, and yet both be real; and each in its own sphere be 
visible, audible, and tangible. To deny this is to deny that 
there is any grade of being other than matter; which denial 
does away with God. There are spiritual substances, then, 
as well as material ones; and the former are none the less 
real because out of the reach of chemistry or edge-tools, or 
because the senses cannot measure them. 

Indeed, it is only the grosser kinds of matter that the 
senses can apprehend. ‘“ Heat and electricity are as truly 
material as flint and granite, yet man can neither cut nor 
weigh nor measure them”’; while the familiar air we breathe 
can neither be seen nor felt till put in motion. “ As for in- 
visibility, which, to the vulgar, is proof of non-existence, no 
warning is so incessantly addressed to us, from every sphere 
of creation, as not to disbelieve simply because we cannot 
see.” Each class of substances is real in relation to its own 
world, —the objects of matter in the material world, the things 
of the spirit in the spiritual world. In a word, to say that 
spirit is not a reality, and so a substance, is to say that it is 
nothing ; and, as “God is Spirit,” it is virtually to say that 
God is nothing. What moves nature? Matter cannot move 
itself. Think of the millions of human forms, — a thousand 
millions on this earth alone, now being moved about by 
spirit! They would all stop were the spirit to go out. Can 
the power which lifts and carries this immense weight and 
bulk of matter, be itself unsubstantial? Look at those round, 
rushing orbs in the huge vault of space; the unimaginable 
host of suns, each the centre of a lesser host, and all flying 
with tireless speed. Who moves it all? An abstraction ? 
No; the reality of spirit, — Spirit Infinite and Pure. 

Behold how the flowers of the spring come forth in tender 
grace, shedding fragrant breath over hill and vale. They 
cannot create or evolve themselves. They are but uncon- 
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scious bloom-pictures on the dusty canvas, and their loveli- 
ness reveals everywhere the silent activity of spirit. And 
the same power that moves those mighty astronomic orbs, 
also moves those great thoughts within us, the vast ideas of 
truth and love-and virtue and immortality that in the deep, 
dim midnight of our being rise above the plane of conscious- 
ness, “as with the flame of Sirius and the starry cohorts 
of Orion.” Can that be an unreal and substanceless thing 
that can thus roll those sun-like thoughts in all their constel- 
lations through the sky of the soul? How often it occurs 
in sleep that two friends sacredly united, though as to the 
body separated by the breadth of oceans and continents, yet 
meet in visions of the night, and commune together face to 
face. There are those everywhere who have tasted this cup, 
for it is common to loving hearts in all ages and throughout 
the whole world. Spiritually we are with those we love. 
Thought brings presence. Soul meets soul and telegraphs 
its hope, its tenderness, its joy, “ through all the fibres of the 
spirit, through all its leaping chords, its quivering, burning 
bars.” Can that force which thus pulses along the silent 
boundless chords of love and sympathy, conquering all space, 
and making its presence felt half round the globe, be aught 
else than a substantial thing? But all substance must have 
shape. A formless thing is a thing without parts, which 
again is a no-thing. And a formless soul is surely a no-body. 
Now what shape shall we give to the soul of man? Is it 
round or square, or polygonal, or in any other form than the 
human? No; the human form is the image of God, and 
there can be no more eminent form. Nor does history, traced 
backward even to the solemn twilight of the early mythol- 
ogies, ever reveal to us a higher personal form. Nor can 
the most exalted imagination body forth a form more grand. 
The angels of our highest dreams, of our transfigured sight, 
— the angels of Raphael and Milton, of Isaiah and Daniel, 
of Jesus and St. John, — are always men. 

The “ Word of the Lord,” then, has come unto this age, 
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saying, “‘ The spirit is an immortal human body. Thy soul 
and thyself are one. Man ceases not to be man when the 
flesh falls off; yea, rather his manhood becomes more plenary 
and complete.’’ As we rise to the conception that there are 
other bodies than natural ones governed by natural laws, the 
spiritual world also rises on our sight, a world of substances 
and forms, more pure, perfect, and lifelike, “ because free 
of the death-robes of earth and matter.” 

The natural world is not the real world, any more than 
the body is the real self. The world of sense bears the same 
relation to the world of soul, that the body bears to the spirit, 
the shell to the kernel, the image to its reflecting substance. 
Nature, from her lowest pebble up to the perfected form of 
man, is but a mirror of the true creation, but the echo of 
the spirit, but the covering or outside of the world of souls, 
just as the skin is the covering or outside of the body. The 
spiritual world surrounds nature as the waters surround 
earth, bathing both its poles. It is filled with substances 
fashioned into distinct forms, as real as wood and marble. 
It is not a vapory indefiniteness, nor yet an amphitheatre 
with circular rows of benches for psalm-singing saints ; but 
a world with mountain and sea, landscapes and flowers, with 
its mineral basis, its flora, its animal tribes, its human races ; 
with differing social institutions, forms of government, modes 
of worship, in all respects fitted to the new condition of the 
soul, as the world of nature is to the man in the flesh. Here 
we see only the shows of things. This show of far-reaching 
field, and undulating vale, and sweeping hill, and tree, and 
wood, — what is it but a “ hiding of power,” — the temporary 
setting forth of the things that are eternal and forever ? 

We fancy ourselves shut up in matter, but the truth is, we 
are walking now in the spiritual world. The soul dwells not 
in time and space; it absolutely lives now in its own world. 
Thus we dwell in two states of being, related to the one 
through the senses of the body, and to the other by the pow- 
ers of the soul. 
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We are living now in the spiritual world, all of us, as per- 
sons blind from birth live in the world of nature, — in it, but 
not seeing it, till death couches the spiritual eye. Poetry 
and philosophy alike rest on the sublime fact that nature is a 
grand, rich book of symbols, that the visible world is only 
one side of the actual universe, and that the things we see 
around us are no more than the outside dress of something 
within, more than we can see. <A few years ago the chemist 
paid exclusive attention to the solid substances which lay pre- 
cipitated in the bottom of his crucible; now he has learned 
that the subtile gases which floated off unseen, and of which 
he knew nothing, are no less real, and in fact more impor- 
tant. Let us not commit a similar mistake in the study of 
man. 

Said Agassiz: ‘All forms in the creation are the direct 
result of the thought of God.” Each object in nature is a 
divine thought, flung down upon the world from a higher 
plane. 

Matter was created, not “out of nothing,” but out of 
mind, out of spirit, out of God. ‘ Nothing” has neither 
properties, nor parts, nor capacity for being moulded into 
shape. Nothing does not exist. Only things exist. If, pre- 
vious to the creation of things, nothing existed, who created 
that “‘ nothing,” and out of what was it created ? 

Profoundly true is the teaching of the Brahmins, who say, 
“The Creator, out of himself, spun the web of the uni- 
verse.” Creation is primarily spiritual, and only natural by 
derivation. The universe, with all its train, is an emanation, 
not from “ nothing,” but from God. Matter was created out 
of spirit. Mind or soul is the only something of such 
quality that it can produce other somethings without lessen- 
ing itself. It can act forever without depletion. It stands 
behind all else with its exhaustless potency, consuming no 
part of itself in its constructions. Everything that is cre- 
ated must, therefore, have first existed in the spiritual 
world before it can exist as matter. Whatever is, existed 
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first as a thought. God thought all things, and then sent 
them forth, first as spiritual substances, and lastly clothed 
in matter. All creation, human or divine, follows this law. 
Before the work of the artist, the author, the sculptor, the 
architect, takes a physical form in the outer world, it is cre- 
ated and matured as a mental thing, —it is- constructed in 
the realm of spirit. This realm of spirit, this universe of 
the souls of all things, is the SprrirvuaL Wortp. It is full 
of the works of God in their youngest, highest, and most 
perfect state. It is infinite in-extent, and it can never end. 
None, even of its slightest forms, can ever die. While to the 
population of that world, consisting of our forefathers, parents, 
relatives, and soon to include ourselves, every object appears 
with all the beauty of form and color and motion and outline 
that material things present to men on the earth; yea, with 
infinitely more, for there things are viewed as they really are, 
while here we see only their surface and their shell. 

To those who dream of the spiritual world as of a realm 
remote and unknown to us, we say that it is within the realm 
of nature, as the soul is within the body. The material 
world is the spiritual world wrapped in a shell of materi- 
ality. Every object that we see in the wide landscape of the 
world is but the physical outside of a spiritual form. Mate- 
rial substances mould themselves universally upon pre-exist- 
ent spiritual forms, as upon a model, and wait upon them as 
servants. Life cannot work without a pattern. 

“Why does the acorn always produce an oak, and never 
an elm? Why does the bulb of the hyacinth always de- 
velop its fragrant cluster, and never a cowslip or a lily?” 
Simply because in the acorn the spiritual form of the oak 
already exists; and in the bulb the spiritual form of the 
flower. 

When we look upon a beautiful landscape, we see trees, 
hills, rivers, real and substantial indeed, yet only the tempo- 
rary images of forms existing in a world we do not see. 
That world is the spiritual,—the same old, beautiful world 
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of God, in fact, with which we are familiar, only on a higher 
plane of creation. As the soul is the true human body, so is 
that grand spiritual realm the true human world, the world 
we shall all inhabit at death. 

Our introduction in this life to niineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal, to air and.sky and sun, is the beginning of a friendship 
that will never be dissolved; only that hereafter we shall 
view things as they really are, instead of their mere circum- 
ference and outside. The man who heartily welcomes this 
truth, can never be thoroughly unhappy. For he brings the 
material and spiritual worlds into one, stripping the former 
of its vestures, and identifying it with the regalities of his 
own inner life. Now there is as much proof of the spiritual 
world and its laws, as of the material world and its physical 
laws; but the proofs are not of the same kind. You cannot 
demonstrate an angel as you would an angle. The spiritual 
world, like the soul which is a dweller in it, must be thought 
of purely from the soul. 

Visible, sensuous evidence belongs to inferior subjects of 
thought. The greatest truths must be felt. The highest 
truth of all, the existence of God, we can neither mathemat- 
ically prove to another, nor have proved to ourselves; and 
the same holds good of the soul, the life to come, and the 
spiritual world. To enter the spiritual world is merely to 
become conscious of it. It requires no journey. Wherever 
there are material substances and material worlds, there like- 
wise is the spiritual universe. Could we reach the most dis- 
tant star that the telescope can descry, we should not be a 
hair’s breadth nearer to it than we are here and now, nor 
should we be a hair’s breadth more distant from it. It cir- 
cumferences us like the air we breathe. 

“ All the things we call new —as spring flowers, and au- 
tumn fruits, and beautiful poems, and lofty thoughts — are 
not new, but old; just as the morning and the moonlight are 
new as often as they appear, and yet are as old as the lilies 
of Eden.” The summer rose seems to wither, its petals 
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scatter, and its loveliness fades out of sight; but the real 
rose can never perish. The real rose abides where it always 
was, —in the spiritual world. And when we cast off our 
own “leaves,” we shall find it in deathless beauty, along 
with all the loved and lost. Then, too, we shall behold the 
spiritual sea, and islands, and rivers, and cities, and sun and 
stars, and trees, just as aged John beheld them on the Isle 
of Patmos, when God “ opened his eyes” that he might tell 
us of them. 

«Thousands, in the hour of the spirit’s transit, have seen 
a light, not of our sun, and more radiant than its utmost 
beam. It comes to the dying, all soft and tender, and floods 
with rare sunrise into the brain, and makes the dying cham- 
ber glow with an effulgence like that which flashed at broad 
noon on Hebrew Saul. Then, as the earth vapors roll away, 
and the great time-curtain parts, Eternity stands unveiled ; 
while on its far empurpled coasts are seen the shining multi- 
tudes, numerous as the sea-drops.” 

And no dreamer’s heaven and hell are here ;— far other- 
wise. Heaven is no confectionery-shop, or fancy fair, or 
lazy summer garden, or voluptuous lounging-place, fitted 
up with superfine luxuries for superfine saints. Nor is hell 
what the pitchfork and poker literature has taught so long, 
a smoking furnace, lurid with ghastly fire, and horrible 
with brimstone, into which are indiscriminately flung mur- 
derers, Infidels, Heathen, Unitarians, and unbaptized babies, 
—all one weltering heap. 

No. Founded in infinite justice, and settled by the eter- 
nal law of fitness, they lie before us, neither to terrify 
nor to bribe, but as the homes of our choice, and the des- 
tinies of our own willing; places for the reaping of what 
we here have sown, and for the ongoing of what we here 
begin. 

Nature is the dial-plate of both heaven and hell. We are 
in the spiritual world now, — the veilings of sense only hide 
it. We put on heaven or hell according to the daily habits 
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of the soul, and death but lifts up the curtain to show us 
the society we have chosen. To the good, heaven is already 
entered, and death only takes the concealments of the flesh 
away. To those who love and do evil, death, when the flesh 
falls off, but draws them to their like, — which is hell. While 
through all spheres, and all ranks of life, from the crystal to 
the soul, runs one sweet and shining law, “ that each shall 
go to his own place.” 





A HYMN. 


Dark hung the shadows of the night 
O’er Him who knelt alone ; 

While the deep, silent wilderness 
Watched o’er the Suffering One. 


O Holy Jesus! what within 
That spotless breast of thine 

Lay deepest, in thy solitude, 
Before thy Father’s shrine! 


The mystic springs of thy pure life 
Lay open to his sight ; 

The motive power that wrought in thee, — 
The secret of thy might. 


Man may not penetrate the depths 
Of thought intense as thine: 

He only standeth at the door 
Of that which is divine. 


Man in his sin can never know 
That which was life to thee, 
He ne’er can sound thy blessedness — 
Nor taste thine agony. 
VOL. XXIV. 17 
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But he may follow thee in love, 
And lie upon thy breast, 

And ask thee, Lord, what he shall do, 
To be by thee confessed. 


Like thee his heart may rest on God ; 
Like thee in secret pray ; 

Watch o’er the sorrowing, lead the blind, 
Nor let the tempted stray. 


Looking on thee, he may endure, 
And meekly suffer wrong ; 

Looking on thee, he may go forth, — 
Through faith in thee, be strong. 


Dear Saviour, let us follow thee ; 
Humble, sustained, serene ; 

Through darkness, through the wilderness, 
Thy star will still be seen. 


Clear as the light of heavenly hope 
Thy guiding star will shine ; 

And cheer us through earth’s pilgrimage 
To life undimmed, divine. 





THE “LONG PRAYER.” 


Mucu has been said of late about improvements in our 
congregational form of worship; and the interest with which 
the various propositions to that end have been received, im- 
plies a general desire for such improvement, and a belief in 
its possibility. Upon the discussion of these proposed changes 
we do not intend to enter; they are extensive and important, 
and require a corresponding examination and consideration. 
But in the mean time one simple change might easily be 
made, from which it seems that most important results would 
follow ; the gain seems so sure and so great, the process of 
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bringing it about so simple and obvious, that one wonders it 
is still among the things to be done. 

The part of our Sunday religious services which best de- 
serves the name of “ Public Worship” should be the “ long 
prayer,” if there be anything truly descriptive in its name. 
The sermon may range wide of any devout mark, the singing 
may be anything but the utterance of the praise or the long- 
ing of the assembled souls, but that part of the services 
which professes to engage the entire congregation in prayer 
ought not to disappoint those who have come up to worship 
Gop. May it not be said with truth, that, if this prayer fails 
to fulfil its purpose, the service is on the whole a failure? it 
being taken for granted that the purpose of the service is 
worship. Or, on the assumption that religious instruction is 
as important a part of our public. services as union in worship, 
it would still be true that the failure of the long prayer to 
bring the congregation into a devout mood, and there main- 
tain them during its duration, involves the failure of one 
of the two most important ends proposed in our Sunday 
services. 

We may well be interested, then, in raising and answering 
the question, Does the “ long prayer” fulfil its avowed pur- 
pose ? 


Let us in the first place consider the state of mind of a 
well-disposed person during this prayer; let each reader an- 
swer for himself. Do you, can you, fix your attention 
throughout the whole prayer? or is your attention so nearly 
uninterrupted as to give you the feeling, when Amen is said, 
that you have really joined hearts with the minister in an 
act of satisfactory worship? Satisfactory on your part, I 
mean. Is it not the case with you, as with me, that, in spite of 
a strong desire and disposition to join in this public prayer, 
your thoughts run to and fro, “ to the ends of the earth” ? 
and when forced back, do they not again and again refuse 
to follow the lead of the voice that rises from the pulpit ? 
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I have asked many persons, honest and devout, whether 
they follow this prayer with satisfaction, and in but one case 
have I received an affirmative answer. Such questions need 
not be put with regard to the mass of the congregation; a 
glance about the church will satisfy the most charitable per- 
son that he in his disappointment is not one of the minority, 
but that the prayer fails to rouse devout feelings in the 
majority of his fellow-worshippers. Listlessness and _restless- 
ness are evidently the prevalent moods, and as the prayer 
advances, they spread over many who at its commencement 
seemed attentive, till at last there is no mistaking the gen- 
eral relief with which the Amen is received. In fact, it not 
only fails to rouse the indifferent and to satisfy the desire 
of the serious, but it mars the devoutness of many a worship- 
ping heart, and leaves it less in harmony with the place 
and the time than it found it. This is not only to fail of 
its purpose, but to defeat it. 

The cause to which these unhappy results may most often 
be attributed, is the undue length of the prayer; here, rather 
than in any fault of feeling or expression on the minister’s 
part, the defect lies. 

It is not in the power of the human mind to continue for 
many minutes the mood which is essential to social prayer. 
For the intellect has but a very small share in the act of true 
prayer, which is indeed almost purely the expression of feel- 
ing, and when private prayer is most earnest, when it be- 
comes intense and absorbing, it generally fails to find ex- 
pression, and cannot shape itself wholly into thought, much 
less clothe its thought in words. And this not because of 
vagueness in devotion, but rather on account of intensity 
and rapidity. Now words are essential in social prayer, (un- 
less it be that silent prayer whose impressiveness must have 
been felt by all who have been invited to join in it,) and 
in this fact we at once find an important distinction between 
it and private devotion. Only by words can the congrega- 
tion know the mind of him wKo is to lead their prayer ; only 
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through words can they join with him and each other; but 
as soon as we begin to listen for words, we begin of neces- 
sity an intellectual process, which, though it be neither very 
active nor very profound, is not Jong consistent with the 
devotional process. 

Many ministers say that the long prayer is the hardest part 
of their service, and that when ill-health makes them anxious 
as to whether they shall properly finish the half-day’s ser- 
vices, the completion of the prayer takes a load of apprehen- 
sion off their minds, the sermon being an easy labor in com- 
parison. 

Is it to be supposed that a congregation does not see this ? 
Is not a prayer over which the minister “labors” hard for 
them? Do not they feel repetitions which slip in unawares 
to the speaker? Does the introduction of certain ‘ com- 
monplaces”’ bear up their souls, as it bears on the current 
of the prayer, till it may appropriately be concluded ? 

If these questions must be answered as we should answer 
them, it follows that ministers and people ought at once to 
abandon the idea that any prayer should be prolonged one 
instant in order to approximate to a canonical standard. It 
follows that we should all shrink from lengthening by one 
sentence a prayer which the heart has already finished, lest 
it become an abomination to the Hearer of prayer. And if 
it be true that observation of others, and experience of our 
own condition, combine with the testimony of ministers and 
congregations to prove that prayers of the usual length are 
too long for the spiritual good of most parties concerned, 
then it surely is advisable to shorten them, not to speak of 
considerations more imperative and sacred. The clergyman 
whose prayers are more impressive and appropriate than any 
others to which we have listened, and who is most welcome as 
the mouthpiece of the devotion of large assemblies on great 
public occasions, is always brief, and we believe that, as a 
general rule, a prayer of five minutes’ duration bears with 
it many and many a heart, which would stray from or be 

1 fig 
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alienated by one of thrice its length. Especially is this true 
in the case of little children and youth, to whom everything 
that has been said of adults in this connection applies with 
double force, and whom it is hard to rouse to an interest in 
Sunday services, if once they form habits of inattention and 
indifference. Of the practice and the precept of Him who 
knew what was in man, who knew the Father as no other 
son has ever known him, no one need be reminded; it rises 
at once to the mind that is considering this subject, as the 
most weighty confirmation of the correctness of our views. 





HOLY THINGS. 


Wnuart God hath sanctified, that call thou not 
Unclean or common. Oft the stranger’s foot 
Treads heedless o’er the spot, that, like a shrine 
Of holy memories, bows some heart in prayer. 
God’s temples are not those alone which man 
Ilas reared, and hallowed by the outward forms 
Of praise and prayer. His various messengers 
Of joy or grief have laid the corner-stone 

In many a lowly home, on which the years 

Build up the structure of pure thoughts and deeds, — 
Those high communings of the soul with Heaven, 
That spring from life’s intense realities. 


The mysteries of holy love invest 

With their own holiness the humblest things. 
Sayest thou, “It is a withered flower, a weed 
Plucked by the wayside”? Dost thou fling it by 
As worthless? Nay, my brother, but to me 

Those withered leaves may tell a tale of hours, 
Shrined in the deep heart’s blessed memories, 

And love — O sacred love !— now passed from earth away. 
I charge thee, brother, walk with reverent tread 
Upon thy Maker’s earth. Thou knowest not when 
Thy sandalled foot intrudes on holy ground. 
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Press not with harshness on the thousand strings 
That form that wondrous harp, the human soul. 
O gently touch them, that thou call not forth 
The voice of discord, where thou shouldst awake 
The heart’s sweet music. Is thy brother void 
Of outward graces? Still beneath the shell 

Of rustic manners there may lie a soul 

Of finest texture, which thy careless hand 
Might rudely shatter, and deface the work 

By God made fair. What He hath sanctified, 
Beware lest thou call common or unclean. 





THE ANTIQUARIAN YEARLY DINNER AT BREMEN. 


ONE of the most interesting occasions which I have met 
during a rather careful course of travel through Northern 
Europe, is a yearly antiquarian dinner at Bremen, established 
about the year 1650, by the founders of an institution for the 
benefit of poor captains and sailors and their families, and 
given every year in the manner of our remote forefathers. 
We travel through Europe and see the shells of old castles, 
their mouldering and ivy-covered towers, and as we wander 
through them, and creep through their low doors, and tread 
their stone pavements, and wonder at their huge fireplaces, 
we try to conjecture what kind of a people once lived in 
them, and to imagine to ourselves how they lived, what kind 
of food they ate, and how it was served, but our imagination 
‘is*not equal to the weighty task, and all the appliances of 
modern luxury come in to color the picture, till we give up 
in vain trying to shape a true conception of the simple man- 
ner of “ ye olden times.” But to-day in Bremen I have been 
enabled to see how our fathers lived and were served, and I 
will write it down, if haply it may entertain my distant 
countrymen. 

At two o’clock all of the Bremen ship-owners, and such 
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strangers ‘as enjoyed the privilege, (and here let me thank the 
United States Consul in Bremen, and the Vice-Consuls, 
Messrs. Diller and Benton, for their great courtesy in my be- 
half,) met at the old house of this Navigators’ Aid Company, 
to partake of this memorial dinner. A fine company, of 
course, — mostly very substantial men, hardly to be called 
German in appearance, — far more American than German. 
There were two hundred in all, and they stood from two to 
three o’clock in friendly converse in one of the old halls of 
the building, with the names and the coats of arms of past 
benefactors painted on the dark wood-work of the walls. At 
just three the doors of the dining-room were thrown open, and 
a loud voice called the company to dinner in the same words 
with which German ship-captains call their hands to dinner. 
I did not catch every word, but, translated, it was something 
like this, “* All hands above and below, hallo! Come to din- 
ner.’ So we pressed into the long dining-room, richly can- 
opied with all the flags of leading commercial countries, the 
star-spangled banner being singularly conspicuous. Every 
side of the room was hidden with the multitude of flags, and 
interspersed among them were portraits of old benefactors of 
this excellent institution. Over the door hung the portrait 
of a signally liberal donor at the time of the founding of the 
Navigators’ Aid Society ; his name has been lost, but the rec 
ord of what he did has survived. Originally his picture was 
painted in very small size, about a foot square; but since 
then, as other benefactors have been painted life-size, the direc- 
tors, fearing lest the credit of this old friend should be out- 
shone by more modern men, have enlarged the picture, and 
after a most singular fashion! The old bit of dark brown 
canvas now stands pasted upon a large square field of com- 
mon portrait size, tinged “ deeply, darkly, beautifully blue ; ” 
and to fill up this monstrously absurd vacuum, an angel has 
been put in on each side of the head, and a quantity of ship- 
ping underneath ! 

Glance a moment at the tables. The plates you will see 
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are marked 1789, and during seventy-one years they have 
been brought out, year by year, to grace the board. Notice 
the huge silver spoons, each one of which would make a 
dozen of these small efforts of our days. Along the tables 
you see great silver tankards, each of which will hold nearly 
a gallon, filled with a dark, sweet, thick beer, such as Luther 
used to drink, the first draught of which is pleasant, and the 
second nauseating. Notice the knives and forks, — old, steel 
ones, you see: our forefathers did not flourish silver forks. 
See the wooden fish-knives, simple and practical. Notice the 
little paper of pepper on one side of each plate, and the little 
paper of salt on the other side: our ancestors did not know 
the use of castors. Notice the piece of brown paper which 
lies under each plate: our fathers did not have their knife 
and fork changed with every course, but wiped them them- 
selves on a bit of brown paper, — and so shall we. 

Well, we have looked at the tables, and rather impatiently 
await the first course. ‘ But softly,’’ our next neighbor, the 
Vice-Consul, whispers, “no impatience: our ancestors did 
not do their eating in haste,—no more shall we; we have 
got to sit here from five to six hours.” So we patiently wait, 
and in due time soup appears, — most substantial soup, and 
most evidently distinguished from modern German soup in 
that it has a palpable flavor of meat. This we eat not alone, 
but with chicken, boiled till it is ready to fall apart, and a 
kind of black bread, which has been cooked in the soup till 
it has acquired great richness, and has then been taken out, 
the soup expressed, and the dry bread then served to be 
immersed in the soup again. With this we eat the most 
delicious of bakers’ rolls, —so delicious, in fact, that I am 
almost forced to think that the making of bread has become 
one of the “lost arts.” With tlie exception of the chicken 
served with the soup, there appears no more poultry. I 
must not forget to state, that before every plate stands a large 
bottle of wine, white, alternating with red, and though all 
drank, yet there was not, so far as my eye reached, a particle 
of drinking to excess. 
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After an immoderate pause, filled up of course with abun- 
dance of talk, the second course appears, — plain boiled fish, 
served with potatoes and gravy, such as our American people 
are very well accustomed to, and very good withal, as I trust 
some thousands of my readers will testify. While the fish 
was finding a quick disposal in a ready market, a little bell 
rang, and a gentleman, strikingly American in his air and 
in his look, rose at the end of one of the tables. At each 
side stood two other weather-beaten men, looking like ship- 
captains, and such they proved to be. The gentleman in 
the middle was a merchant, and his duty was to thank the 
Company for their presence, and to bid them to do what we 
express in our excellent way, ‘“‘ make themselves at home.” 
The Vice-Consul informed me that this dinner is given by three 
merchants and six captains of Bremen, the number elected as 
directors every year, and, being elected, they give a dinner, 
which, however, occurs three years from the date of their elec- 
tion. The three merchants and six captains who were elect- 
ed directors of the Navigators’ Aid Company this year will 
give the dinner in 1863. They sit at the head of the three 
tables, and whenever one of the merchants rises to give a 
toast or make a speech, the two captains rise and stand 
dumb by. 

The time passes, and at length the third course comes, 
and to describe it surpasses my power. And this for two 
reasons, of which one is that my memory could not retain 
the multitude of dishes, and the other is that there were 
many things whose names and whose nature I do not know. 
I know that huge old-fashioned dishes were passed round, con- 
taining sausage, cutlets, sauer-kraut, boiled beets treated 
in some way by me indescribable, boiled beef, boiled veal 
(supposed), boiled ham, all following each other in imme- 
diate succession, and all of which I took, of some because I 
wanted it, of other some because I wanted to know what 
it was. One thing there was wanting, that is, good mealy 
potatoes ; these had been served with the fish, but afterwards 
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they did not appear. Still these dishes were not very dif- 
ferent from genuine German fare now-a-days ; but now-a-days 
they are not so forced upon you as they were in the old 
times. I had no less than five different kinds of meat on 
my plate at once. While this great king of all the courses 
was being despatched, the two ship-captains who gat at the 
end of each table rose, and each took one of the huge silver 
tankards of old, thick, strong beer of which I have spoken, 
and, striking the tankards three times against each other, 
bowed 4nd drank a draught. They handed it to the next 
two, who in turn took it and did the same, and thus it passed 
the entire length of the table. During the third course, 
toasts were given, local of course, such as to the Free City 
of Bremen, to the Navigators’ Aid Company ; but of these I 
will not at any length speak, merely remarking that they 
continued through the entire dinner. 

At length the fourth appeared, — roast beef and roast veal, 
with delicious plums and stewed apple, and a salad at whose 


ingredients I dare not guess. It was most distasteful, how- 


ever. 

The fifth was bread, with butter and cheese, just as we 
have it now in all German dinners; then coffee and cigars. 
The only difference that I noticed in this, as compared with 
ancient times, was that the coffee had been sweetened with 
molasses before it had been brought on. 

But though in all these later courses the viands were in 
the main not unlike what one meets now-a-days in Germany, 
yet the manner in which everything was served,—the old 
plates, the unchanged knives and forks which we had to keep 
clean with our brown paper, the old-fashioned jollity, the 
speeches in Platt German, the old dialect, most unintelligible 
to foreigners, the ladies in a secret gallery, where they peeped 
from behind the banners, they known to be there, yet them- 
selves not visible, ladies having no part in the feast, — all this 
gave it a novelty and an ancient air which I could hardly be- 
lieve possible. And then, too, the dinner was in one of the 
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old Hanseatic towns, and these were all rich Bremen burgh- 
ers, — judge whether that did not lend its aid. And when 
the book of old familiar songs wag brought in, and they all 
joined in singing the patriotic airs which men of former days 
composed and sang, and men worth their half-score of ships 
rose and gave their own, while the whole company shouted 
bravo, and half a dozen started in different parts of the hall 
half a dozen different songs, and the fumes of the two hun- 
dred cigars filled the room, and all was mirth and life, you 
may judge whether or not I could imagine how baronial halls 
used to appear when the same substantial viands graced the 
board, and the same songs ran round, and the same Platt 
German was spoken. It has taken a great journey, almost 
four hundred miles, to be present at this feast ; but it is a real 
satisfaction to be there, and I will close by saying, that if we 
could have something of the same sort with us, on Forefathers’ 
day, kept in the primitive style, it would be hardly less inter- 


esting in America. 
W. 





TO A SUN-DIAL. 


Tuov silent herald of Time’s ceaseless flight ! 
Say, couldst thou speak, what warning voice were thine ? 
Shade who canst only show how others shine! 
Dark, sullen witness of resplendent light ! 
In day’s broad glare, and when the noontide bright 
Of laughing fortune sheds the ray divine, 
Thy ready favors cheer us, — but decline 
The clouds of memory and the gloom of night, 
Yet are thy counsels faithful, just, and wise. 
They bid us seize the moments as they pass, — 
Snatch the retrieveless sunbeam as it flies, 
Nor lose one sand of life’s revolving glass, — 
Aspiring still, with energy sublime, 
By virtuous deeds to give ETERNITY TO TIME. 
Joun Quincy Apams. 
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LESSONS FOR A DOG-DAY. 


“* Now flamed the dog-star’s unpropitious ray, 
Smote every brain, and withered every bay.” 


Lesson First.— Keep cool. That is to say, keep cool within. 
This will very much modify the sufferings of the outward man. It 
is an excellent time to begin the control of bad tempers and humors, 
for when the thermometer is at 94°, the smallest abnormal excitement 
in the soul has an astonishing influence in throwing the outward 
man into a fever. People of cool heads suffer the least in dog-day 
weather. That easy, good-natured, fat man carries about his huge 
overgrowth of flesh, and looks the picture of comfort, his blood never 
rising into fever heat; while that lean fellow, who goes into a rage 
with every mosquito, turns red in the face, makes horrible contortions, 


and will draw some epidemic into him before long. 


Lesson Seconp. — Keep clean. The sun’s rays glance off from 
clean people and are absorbed by those who contract earthliness. 
That man who just passed, with his face streaked with brooklets of 
perspiration, will probably be sun-struck before night. It is not so 
much heat from without that will kill him, as the heat generated 
from within. It keeps accumulating, and cannot work off through 
the pores, because they are stopped up; and so he perishes not so 
much by sun-strokes as by internal liquefaction. 


Lesson Tuirp.— Be short. It is a good time to learn brevity and 


compression of thought, and to put the monosyllables into working 


order. Do not procrastinate anything, but put it off. Do not prevari- 
cate, but lie. That is to say, use the monosyllable in preference. That 
is all we mean, of course. A contributor on another page recom- 
mends making the long prayer into a short one. This is a good time 
to begin. Apply the rule to long sermons, long letters, long articles, 
long speeches. Here is a model for us. Some one of his brethren 
in the ministry thought Dr. Emmons heretical, and wrote to him 
thus :— 
VOL. XXIV. 18 
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“Dear Doctor: — 
“T have read your sermon on the Atonement, and have wept 
over it. Yours, 


To which the Doctor replied : — 


“ DEAR SIR: — 
“T have read your letter, and laughed over it. 
“ Yours, 
“N. Emons.” 

How much much better than half a dozen reams of controversy, 
which would have left the combatants farther apart than when they 
began, probably with the loss of Christian temper and charity. Be 
short, is another lesson of dog-days, and when they are over, the 
habit will not have been formed in vain. Ss. 


ON BABIES. 


Ir is said that they bring into the household the highest sphere of 
angelic influence, drawing it round the little being “as bees around . 
a rose,” making all human love more delicate and tender wherever 
they come. Does this explain the mystery that nearly one half the 
race die in infancy? If they are so important to this world, 
touching everybody in the house with a magical tenderness, why 





not to the other, and why may it not be that so many go up into the 
heavens because they are needed there to keep the love of heaven 
in its utmost sweetness and purity ? 

Baby literature is inimitable, and only women can write it, show- 
ing, as we suppose, that their genius is of a more interior caste 
than that of us men, who can only admire babies at a distance, fear- i) 
ing to touch them lest they break in pieces. Here is something to 
match Mrs. Clapp’s “ Baby Carl.’ We do not know who wrote it, 
nor whence it comes, as we found it afloat, but we would rather have 
written it than the best Ode to Apollo. 


BABY LOUISE. 


I’m in love with you, Baby Louise ! 

With your silken hair and soft blue eyes, 

And the dreamy wisdom that in them lies, 

And the faint, sweet smile you brought from the skies, — 
God’s sunshine, Baby Louise. 
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When you fold your hands, Baby Louise ! — 
Your hands, like a fairy’s so tiny and fair, 
With a pretty, innocent, saint-like air, — 
Yo ’ 
Are you trying to think of some angel-taught prayer 
7 - z fo) o 7 
You learned above, Baby Louise ? 


I’m in love with you, Baby Louise ! — 
Why! you never raise your beautiful head! 
Some day, little one, your cheek will grow red 
With a flush of delight, to hear the words said, 

“T love you, Baby Louise.” 


Do you hear me, Baby Louise ? 
I have sung your praise for nearly an hour, 
And your lashes keep drooping lower and lower, 
And you’ve gone to sleep like a weary flower! 


Ungrateful Baby Louise ! 


After all, however, Mrs. Browning excels everybody else in genuine 
baby-inspiration. She divines the deepest mysteries of infancy, as 
if she had open vision of their “angels, who always behold the face 
of the Father.” “ A Child Asleep ” is an echo from the inmost shrine ; 
and “ A Child’s Grave at Florence” is an inspiration from the realm 
where infancy is glorified. And no pencil but hers could have drawn 
such a picture as this : — 

‘“‘ She threw her bonnet off; 
Then sighing, as ’t were sighing the last time, 
Approached the bed and drew a shawl away : 
You could not feel a fruit you fear to bruise 
More calmly and more carefully than so, — 
Nor would you find within a rosier flushed 
Pomegranate. 
There he lay upon his back, 
The yearling creature warm and moist with life 
To the bottom of his dimples, — to the ends 
Of the lovely tumbled curls about his face ; 
For since he had been covered overmuch 
To keep him from the light-glare, both his cheeks 
Were hot, and scarlet as the first live rose 
The shepherd’s heart-blood ebbed away into 
The faster for his love. And love was here 
As instant! in the pretty baby-mouth, 
Shut close, as if for dreaming that it sucked ; 
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The little naked feet drawn up the way 
Of nestled birdlings ; everything so soft 
And tender, — to the little hold-fast hands, 
Which closing on a finger into sleep 

Had kept the mould of’t. 


COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 


No one can tell who the heroes are and who the cowards, until 
some crisis comes to put us to the test. And no crisis puts us to 
the test, that does not bring us up alone and single-handed to face 
danger. It is nothing to make a rush with the multitude even into 
the jaws of destruction. Sheep will do that. Armies might be 
picked from the gutter and marched up to be made food for powder. 
But when some crisis singles one out from the multitude, pointing at 
him the particular finger of fate, and telling him “stand or run,” 
and he faces about with steady nerve, with nobody else to get behind, 
we may be sure the hero stuff is in him. When such a crisis comes, 
the true courage is just as likely to be found in people of shrinking 
nerves, or in weak and timid women, as in great burly people. It is 
a moral, not a physical trait. Its seat is not in the temperament, but 
in the will. How courageous Peter was, and all those other square- 
built fishermen of the Sea of Galilee, at the Last Supper, and in the 
garden of Gethsemane, where Peter drew his sword and smote the 
officer! But when Christ looked down from his cross, whom did he 
see standing in that focus of Jewish rage? None of those stout 
fishermen, but a young man and a tender-hearted woman, — John 
and Mary. 8. 


“GOD LOVES ADVERBS BETTER THAN NOUNS.” 


A FRIEND has sent us the following morsel picked up by Southey 
from an old Scotch writer : — 


“‘ Deum magis amave adverbia quam nomina: quia in actionibus magis ei 
placent Bene et LeGitiME quam bonum et legitimum. Ita ut nullum bonum 
liceat facere nisi BENE et LEGITIME fieri possit.” 


In English thus: “ God loves adverbs more than nouns; for, in 
actions, RIGHTLY and LAWFULLY are more pleasing to him than 
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the right and the lawful. So that we must not do good unless we 
ean do it rightly and lawfully.” A sound and comprehending prin- 
ciple, and how often, and sometimes how madly violated ! S. 


CHRIST “PURE INTELLECT.” 


“The God we worship is one who embraces in his nature, not only 
goodness, but power and wisdom; and the Saviour we reverence is not 
pure intellect, — strange supposition respecting the holy Jesus! — but the 
perfect image of the Deity with every holy attribute combined ; for in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 

The above is from an article in the Christian Register. We won- 
der who has broached the strange doctrine that Christ is “ pure in- 
tellect.”. We do not remember to have met with it in the history 
of ancient or modern heresies. For ourselves, we spent thirteen 
pages in proving just the contrary,—that Christ, as the Divine 
Logos, is born of the Divine Love, filled with it, always the perfect 
medium of it, and that through it “the Comforter descends on our 
souls as the showerings of perpetual grace.” Hence that the Logos 
is where the whole Divine nature comes down into personality, — not 
one attribute alone, but “all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” — 
as in a good man intellect is in perfect union with goodness, and is 
none other than goodness most perfectly manifested, that love may 
“flow into it, and run down into moulds of beauty and beneficence.” 

S. 


DR. GAY OF HINGHAM. 


TuE mischief of sects is, that they get one-sided, hold only partial 
truths, and run into extremes, and so lose all comprehensiveness. 
This would not be if the denominations, instead of splitting and 


getting isolated, had kept together and interacted, and so preserved 


a wise balance without breaking into tsms. The Congregational 
churches never should have divided into Unitarian and Trinitarian, 
but worked out the problem in harmony of the Divine Unity and 
Threeness, of human ability and depravity. Then they would have 
been saved from bald Tritheism on the one hand, and from con- 
founding and losing sight of the Divine hypostases on the other, — 
from demonizing man on one side, and from deifying him on the other. 


18* 
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The old Arminian and Calvinistic clergy, ere the bitter controversy 
broke out, used to meet and criticise, in a friendly way, each other’s 
theology. In the same association met Dr. Gay and Dr. Dunbar, — 
the former representing Arminianism, the latter Calvinism. It fell 
to the lot of Dr. Dunbar to preach before the association. He felt 
moved to be very positive, and make a very distinct enunciation 
of Calvinism. With each of the five points he would bring down 
his fist upon the desk, with the exclamation, “ This is the Gospel!” 
First, total depravity was depicted, with the emphatic indorsement, 
“ This is the Gospel!” Then election and reprobation, then irresistible 
grace, then effectual calling, and so to the end, and under each a 
tremendous sledge-blow on the pulpit, with “This is the Gospel.” 
After service the ministers met, and each in turn was asked by the 
moderator to give his views of the sermon. Dr. Gay had a sly, 
genial humor which diffused good-nature through the clerical body 
he belonged to, and kept out of it the theological odium. His 
turn came to criticise the sermon, and he delivered himself in this 
way :— 

“The sermon reminded me of the earliest efforts at painting. 
When the art was in its infancy and the first rude drawings were 
made, they wrote the name of the animal under the figure which 
was drawn, so that people could be sure to identify it. Under one 
rude figure you would see written, ‘ This is a horse;’ under another, 
‘This is an ox;’ and so on. When the art is perfected a little, this 
becomes unnecessary, and the animal is recognized without the under- 
script. Iam greatly obliged to my brother Dunbar in this infancy 
of the art, that he helped me in this way: to identify the Gospel. As 
I followed him through the five figures which he sketched for us, I 
must confess that, unless he had written under each one of them in 


large letters, ‘This is the Gospel,’ I never should have known it.” 
S. 


“HOW DID YOU LIKE THE SERMON?” 


Nosopy ought to object to the practice of criticising sermons. 
Sermons are not worth much unless they stir up thought, and give it 
an airing, and set people to judging and comparing. But I hate to 
have a person turn to me as soon as I have left the pew, and say, 
“ How did you like the sermon?” How do I know how [ like it, till 
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I have had time inwardly to digest it. The practice, however, some- 
times reveals very strange crossings of denominational lines. A min- 
ister once preached a sermon to a“ Union Congregation.” They got 
together of a summer’s day, no matter whence or how, — Uni- 
tarians, Orthodox, Swedenborgians, Methodists, Churchmen. The 
preacher was on one of the fundamental doctrines, and went thor- 
oughly into the heart of his subject, ignoring technical phrases. 

“How did you like the sermon?” was asked the High-Church- 
man. 

“ Very sound doctrine, only the man is sailing under false colors.” 

“ How did you like the sermon?” to the Calvinist. 

“QO, very good orthodoxy.” 

“ How did you like the sermon?” to the Unitarian. 

“Very well, very well; very good Unitarianism, though, perhaps, 
under another set of phrases.” 

“ How did you like the sermon ?” to the Swedenborgian. 

“QO, he’s read ‘the writings’” (looking wise). 

“ How did you like the sermon?” to the Methodist. 

“Very much. It is just my religious experience.” 

The real Church of the Lord is comprehending, and includes all 
who look obediently to him. Like the ocean, it is vast, and only when 
its waters of truth run into little creeks, and bays, and canals, does 
it take on denominational titles and local names. In heaven we shall 
have sailed out of the creeks and estuaries, and have joined the great 
fleets and navies on the open sea. 8. 


CONTROVERSY. 


] LIKE controversy when it is thoroughly honest. I do admire to 
see two large and generous minds approach a subject from opposite 
quarters, and then to watch the new lights that flash over it and 
show it in a thousand relations that were not obvious before. It lifts 
us out of the ruts of our sect and party, in whose treadmill we had 
been grinding all our lives, and mistaking it for the universe. But 
controversy with small minds is the smallest business that is done in 
this world. It slides inevitably into word-catching, and ends in person- 


alities. ‘The moment I saw a man consciously trying to put my lan- 
guage to a different use from what I had put it myself, I would stop 
e 
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short with him, and say: “I am glad to compare ideas with you, but 
I have no time for word-catching.” To say, as Dr. Johnson did, “I 
can’t furnish meaning and brains too,” is not courteous. The only 
controversy that ever convinces the controvertists is a friendly com- 
parison of beliefs, each turning the other’s round, and viewing it 
under all the angles.of reflection. It is not this sort of controversy, 
but fighting with word-mousers, that Dr. Holmes must have in mind. 
“You know that, if you had a bent tube, one arm of which was 
the size of a pipe-stem, and another big enough to hold the ocean, 
water would stand in the same height in one as in the other. Con- 
troversy equalizes fools and wise men in the same way, and the fools ° 


know it.” s. 


CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRY A FORM OF PRACTICAL 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue last “ Westminster” contains an article upon “ Strikes — their 
Tendencies and Remedies,” which is conceived in an admirable spirit, 
and wrought out with wisdom and prudence. We hope that some of 
the periodicals which are circulated in our large manufacturing towns 
and villages will place it before their readers, employers and the em- 
ployed. Our laboring class, male and female, includes many who are 
capable of recognizing the meaning and force of the writer’s argu- 
ments and suggestions, and it is of the utmost importance that there 
should be a better understanding than exists at present between labor 
and capital. The essayist writes more than most who have handled 
the subject in the interest of the laborer, and yet he is no violent, 
thoughtless radical, dealing only in declamation and abuse. The 
law which must regulate a strike, and under which alone it can be of 
service to the operative, is very clearly pointed out, and the good 
which has been effected by these combinations is distinctly made out 
and asserted against the assumption that they have wrought only 
mischief. But what has interested us most in the article is the en- 
couragement which it affords, by the array of instances of authentic 
experience, to those who desire and propose a co-operation of labor 
and capital in carrying forward the various mechanical and commercial 
enterprises of the day. Socialism supplies no preventive of selfish- 
ness; it has not even any effectual remedy for it; but it does afford 
some hints towards removing the occasions for the eye-service and 
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self-seeking. Without being agrarians, we can, if we are employers, 
give our employés a percentage upon the profits of their industry and 
fidelity, and this will wonderfully second our homilies upon honesty 
and Christian diligence, and will prove to the young men and young 
women of our establishments that we are large-minded, perhaps 
large-hearted, perhaps Christian in something besides church-going 
and the repetition of the creeds. How much a simple arrangement 
of this kind would effect towards removing that most wretched and 
most uncomfortable antagonism which so often prevails between those 
who supply the skill and strength, and those who furnish the capital 
and pay the wages, in our land of workshops! M. Leclaire, a house- 
decorator of Paris, found this plan eminently successful in the manage- 
ment of some two hundred workmen. He and they with him earned 
more, and were better and happier and more manly. Christianity 
can be fully realized in our world only where there are wisdom and 
earnestness to devise and promote some such practical arrangements 
as have been hinted at. We believe that the time is not far distant 
when an enlightened laboring population, without any tirades or vio- 
lence, will learn how to make ten hours’ labor yield them something 
besides a meagre support, and by skilful co-operation will be able to 
supply their families with the necessaries of life at rates not higher, 
to say the least, than those at which the tables of the rich are now 
supplied. Is it not cruel that the honest and faithful laborer must 
pay more for a poorer quality of almost everything which is needed 
by his household, than is demanded of his wealthy neighbor who buys 
by the wholesale? How large a part of the craftsman’s pittance is 


thrown away in some miserable grocery, where every other article is 
adulterated, and where a large part of what he buys sticks to the 
measure. Next to model houses we must have model shops, and 
without going counter to the stern laws of trade they can be had. 
God bless every friend of the hard-handed laborer! These dog- 
days should make every one’s heart tender towards them! 


E. 
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The Harvard Collection of Sacred Music. By FRANKLIN FISKE 
Hearp. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 1860.—This volume, 
which is inscribed to the Harvard Musical Association, is elegantly 
printed from engraved plates. It is a fine specimen of musical sci- 
ence and typography. The materials of which it is composed have 
been drawn from the best sources. Beside the original compositions, 
there are excellent selections from Handel, Beethoven, Spohr, and 
the greatest of all modern composers, Mendelssohn. From the vocal 
and instrumental compositions of this master, the author has made 
twenty-one judicious selections and arrangements. Of the twelve 
select pieces which the book contains, nine are from Mendelssohn. 
From “St. Paul,” there is an arrangement for four voices of that 
magnificent air for an alto voice, “ But the Lord is mindful of His 
own;” from “ Elijah,” the exquisitely beautiful quartette, “O come 
every one that thirsteth;” from “ Athalie,” the chorus, “ Heaven and 
the Earth display;” from “Christus,” the choral for male voices, 
“He leaves His heavenly portals ;” and from “ Laudu Sion,” the so- 
prano solo and chorus, “ Sing of judgment, sing of mercies.” 


” 


In harmonizing the vocal score the parts have been set high; not, 
however, higher than have ever been set by the standard composers. 
The author has written a separate accompaniment for the organ, in- 
stead of arranging the tunes with a “figured” bass. The practice of 
arranging tunes with a figured bass is common with editors in this 
part of the country, but it is one which cannot be too strongly repre- 
hended. By this method the organist confines himself only to the 
text of the composer, so far as to perform the leading melody and 
the bass as the author has written them; the subordinate parts he 
supplies as caprice or fancy dictates. When confined to a written 
accompaniment, he disperses the harmony as the author has writ- 
ten it. 

The hymns have been principally selected from Mr. Longfellow’s 
collection. The author is deserving of praise, for the taste and judg- 
ment he has evinced in selecting and arranging the contents of the 
book. We would recommend it to the attention of choristers and 
choirs generally. 
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Memorials of Thomas Hood. Collected, arranged, and edited by 
his Daughter. With a Preface and Notes by his Son. Illustrated 
with Copies from his own Sketches. In Two Volumes. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1860.— A large part of the correspondence which 
is preserved in these volumes must fail to interest the reader, and a 
much smaller collection of letters would have sufficed to illustrate the 
genial and truly human spirit of one, who, under the almost constant 
pressure of physical weakness and suffering, and often carrying in his 
own breast a very sad heart, faithfully exercised the gift that was in 
him to amuse his generation, and found time and strength besides 
to quicken the conscience and the sympathies of a careless, selfish 
world far beyond the professed and professional philanthropist. One 
volume would have been better than two. When will compilers of 
“memorials” learn and practise the duty of omission? Many of 
these letters are just what good-natured and tolerably well-educated 
persons write to each other every day ;— hundreds of them are 
crossing the Atlantic in the Royal Mail Steamships continually, — 
serve their purpose to amuse and bring tidings of the absent, and 
are laid away in drawers to be preserved for a time, — perhaps 
to be read in after-years by the children and grandchildren of the 
household, — perhaps to be swept into the fire in the day of removal. 
Such things ought to be written, but they ought not to be printed. 
Hood put his best, not into his letters, but into his books. We find 
in the correspondence no rich vein of humor, but are rather wearied 
by it, as by one who forever persists in trying to be funny. What is 
there amusing in the Dialogue on the 203d page of the first volume, — 
“¢Tim!’ says he; ‘Sir!’ says he;” &c.,&c.? What necessity for 
preserving the “ Song for the Nineteenth,” on the 195th? Never- 
theless, the “ Memorials” are on the whole valuable, as the picture 
of a much enduring and true-hearted man, who in laboring for others 
was mindful of his own, and whose exquisite lyrics of humanity and 
charity might excuse the publication by near kindred and loving 
friends of almost any amount of trivialities. E. 


The Adventures of James Capen Adams, Mountaineer and Grizzly- 
Bear Hunter of California. By Taeopore H. Hirrett. Iilus- 
trated. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co.—A narrative of 
bold adventures, terrible conflicts, narrow escapes, and wonderful 
achievements among grizzly bears, elks, wolves, buffaloes, with de- 
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scriptions of camp life, and the wild, grand, and picturesque scenery 
of the Sierra Nevada and its slopes. It is a book which the boys 
are eager for devouring, and it has been snatched from us several 
times since we have taken it in hand. It imparts incidentally knowl- 
edge of the nature and habits of the animals of the forest, of hunting 
and trapping, of life in the woods, and of mountain and forest scenery, 
while the series of strange incidents keeps up the interest of the 
narrative. Ss. 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes for the Sunday School, the Congre- 
gation, and the Home. Second Edition. Boston: Walker, Wise, & 
Co. — This book was prepared by Rev. S. Longfellow for the service 
of his Chapel, and is now published for the purpose of supplying a 
want generally felt. We should protest strongly against the alteration 
for the worse of some of the hymns. Ss. 


Midday Thoughts for the Weary. Boston and Cambridge: James 
Munroe and Company. 1860.— This is one of those little books 
that carry strength and consolation, by the blessing of God, to multi- 
tudes of poor invalids who are utterly unable to read long and 
labored treatises. These selections are from the best writers, and are 
admirably adapted to advance the purpose for which they have been 
put together. E. 


History, Theory, and Practice of the Electric Telegraph. By Gro. 
B. Prescort, Superintendent of Electric Telegraph Lines. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1860.— An exceedingly valuable and interesting 
volume, illustrated by abundant drawings of the various instruments, 
and in every way a sufficient résumé of what every person of intel- 
ligence would wish to know upon a subject of the utmost impor- 
tance. We were amazed to find how much work was done by the 
unfortunate Atlantic Cable before it became useless. If our readers 
will buy and study this volume, the Telegraph will be no longer to 
them the utter mystery it is to so many. 











